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PREFACE. 



I^T an advertifement prefixed to 
the firft edition of this book^ 
the public was informed that it con- 
fffted of fome difcourfes originally read^ 
in a private literary fociety^ with^ 
cut the moji difiant view to their 
publication. The loofe and carelefs 
manner in which they are written, is 
too Jlrong an internal evidence that 
ibey never were intended for the 
' Vol. I. a public 
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public infpeSfion. Butj for what 
purpofe they were originally com- 
pofed^ and how they came into the 
worlds are queftions which a reader 
will never a/k : be has an undoubted 
right to tenfure them with all the 
Jevdnty' ^hich their fasdts deferve^ 
^and to cenfure Ukewife the author of 
Jhem^ unlefs he could pretend they 
were pubtifi>ed without his knowledsge. 
fbt unexpeSed fa^or he has met 
"with from tht pubtic has encouraged 
him la €orre3 and enlarge this eS* 
tim ; Imt wken he attempt^ to tre^i 
hisfub^iH' with that fuUnefs and ac-* 
iuracy which its knpcrtancje requindu 
he fcamd it run into /§ great am ex-- 
Untj that be was obtiged to abandon 
it^ J^eiffg mcefifrib^ o^agedin h^^ 
6 .. . ^efi 
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Mfr and Jiudies of a very differtnt 
IfMure. He would gladly have /up- 
frtffedfimefmtiments car^lefsly thrown 
^ut in the conjidence of frivate friend-^ 
Jnpy which may be tiable to mifeon^ 
firH£lion\ but be was afraid thaty 
by too anxious an attention to guard 
agmnft every objeSiioHy he fiould de^ 
prive the book of that appearance of 
€afs and freedom in which its only 
merit eonfified. When we unbofom 
ouffelves to our friends on a fubjeSt 
that interefts usy there is fontetimes 
a glow of fentiment and warmtb of 
tptpreffion that pleafeSy tho^ it con- 
veys nothing particularly ingefuom or 
M'iginal. 

The title of the book jdoes not 
well exprefs its contents. The public 

a 2 is 
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is too well accuftomed to books that 
have not much correfpondmce with 
their titles^ to he furprized at this. 
But it would have been an impo- 
fition of a worfe kind to have changed 
the. title in this new edition. The 
truth is, the fubjeSis here treated, 
are fo different, that it was impof- 
Jible to find any title, that could fully 
comprehend them. Yet unconneSled 
as they feem to be, there was a cer- 
tain train of ideas that led to them, 
which it may not be improper to ex- 
plain. 

When we attend to the many ad- 
vantages which Mankind pojfefs above 
the inferior Animals, it is natural to 
enquire into the ufe we make of thofe 
advantages, This leads to the conji-^ 

deration 
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deration of Man in his favageftate^ 
and through the progrejfiw Jiages of 
human focisty. 

Man in his favage Jiate is, in 
fome refpeSls, in a worfe condition 
than any other animal. He has in-* 
deed fuperior faculties, but as he does 
7tot pojfefs, in fo great a degree as 
other animals, the internal principle. 
(^ inftinS to direS thefe faculties to 
bis great eft good, they are often per^ 
verted in fuch a manner as to ren- 
der him more unhappy.. He pojfejfes 
bodily ftrength, agility, health, and 
what are called the animal faculties^ 
in greater perfeSlion, than Men in the 
more advanced ftates of fociety -, but 
the nobler and more diftinguifhing prin^- 

a 3 ciples 
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tipks of human Nature lie in a gres^t 
meafure dorfnant. Like a heafi of prey 
he pajfes his time generaUy in quejt 
of food, or in fupinejhth. He often 
difplays the infiinilive coturage of a 
^yger or the cunning of a Fox, the* 
feldom tempered with that fpirit of 
equity, generojityy and fergivinefsy. 
which ahne renders Courage a virtue^ 
There is a certain period in the 
progrefs of fociety^ in which Mankind 

« 

appear to the great eft advantage. In 
this period they poffefs the bodily 
powers and all the animal funUions 
in their full vigour, '^hey are beldy 
aSHve, fteady, ardent in the love of 
liberty and their native country, Their 
manners are Jimpky their fecial af- 

feSiions 
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feEHons warm^ and though they are 
much influenced hy the ties of bloody 
yet they arc generous and ho^itabk 
tio ftr angers. Religion is univerfalfy 
regarded among them;, though dif- 
guifed by n variety of fuperftitions.^ 
This ft ate * offociety^ in which Nature 
Jboots wild and free^ tnc our ages the- 
high exertions of fancy a^d paffion^. 
and is therefore pecuHarty favourable 
to the arts depending on thefe \ hut 
for the fame caufe it checks the pro- 
frefs of the rational power s^ which ^ 
require coohefs^ accuracy^ and art- 
imagination perfectly fuhdtced and un- 
der the controul of reafon. The' 
wants of Nature^ Ukewife^ being feWy, 
and eajihf fuppUed^ require but Ht- 

• D^r, Btair. 
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tie of the ajfiftance of ingenuity -, the? 
what moji effeSlually retards the pro- 
grefs of knowledge among fuch a peo- 
ple^ is the difficulty of communicat- 
ing and tranfmitting it from one per- 
fon to another. 

A very beautiful piSlure of this 
Jiate of fociety is exhibited in the 
words ofOffian. ^here we meet with 
Mm poffejjing that high fpirit of in- 
dependance^ that elevation and dig- 
nity of foul^ that contempt of deaths 
that attachment to their friends and 
to their country y which has rendered 
the memory of the Greek and Ro- 
man Heroes immortal. But v;here 
Jhatt we find their equals in ancient, 
cr modem fioryy among the mofi favage 
jor the mofi polifhed nations^ in thofe 
3 ^ gentler 
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gentkr virtues of the hearty that ac- 
companied ani tempered their heroifm ? 
There we fee difplayed the highefi 
martial fpirit^ exerted only in the 
defence of their friends and of their 
country. We fee there dignity with- 
out oftentationy courage without fero- 
city ^ and fenfibility without weaknefs. 
Pojfeffed of every fentiment of jujiice 
and humanityy this Jingular people 
never took thofe advantages^ which 
their fuperior valour^ or the fortune 
of war gave them over their enemies. 
Jnftead of majfacring their prifoners 
in cold bkody they treated them with 
kindnefs and hojpitality ; they gave 
them the feaft of fhells^ andj with a 
^4dicacy that would do honour to anf 
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^e^ endeavoured^ by every arty ta 
footb the fenfe of their misfortunes^ 
smd generoufly rejiored them to their 
freedom. If an enemy fell in hat tie y. 
his body was not infultei^ nor dragged, 
at the chariot wheeb of the con- 
fuercr. He received the toft honours 
of the warrior, The fang of Bards 
ittrofe. Tbefe fons of liberty were toe- 
jnft to encroach on the rights of their 
neighbours^ and had magnanimity e- 
nough to protest the feeble and de- 
fencelefsy inftead of oppr effing and en^ 
Jlaving them. As: they required no 
flakes to do the laborious and fervile 
offices of life^ they wereftill lefs £f 
pofed to degrade their Women to fo 
mean and fo wretched a Jituation.. 

Ho%u 
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Hew^ humane^ Imv mhk dees tits 
emduH appior^ when eempared wifb 
the ungenerdus treatment which W§^ 
men meet with ameng all barbarous 
uaiiens^ and wineh they fsmettma 
have met with ameng peepk wh^ 
tav0 bien ah^ays difpfayed to tii 
vHirld as patterns of wifdom and 
virtue f Tier r t bey have been con- 
demned to the mofi miferabk ftaveryy 
in ^ces mftdtabk to the delicacy of 
their eonftitutions^ difpmportionati to 
their ftrength^ and which muji havt 
totaffy extingftified the native chear^ 
fabe/s of their fpirits. Thus havt 
Men inverted the order of NatHre^ 
and taken a mean and iHiberal ad-- 
vantage of that weaknefs, of which 
they were the natter al guardians^ in 

order 
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order to indulge the moft defpicable 
Jlotby or to feed a Jiupid pride ^ which 
difdained thofe employments that Na- 
ture has made necejfary for the fub- 
Jifiance and comfort of Human Life ; 
and by this means have defervedly cut 
themfehs off from the principal plea-- 
fures of focial and domejiic life. The 
Women defcribed by OJftan^ have a 
cbaraSier as Jingular as that of his 
Heroes. They poffefs the high fpirip 
and dignity of Roman Matrons^ united 
to all the foftnefs and delicacy ever 
painted in modem Romance, The hi-- 
ftory of tbefe people feems to be juftly 
referred to a period^ much farther di- 
ftant than that of chivalry ; and tho* 
we make the largeft allowance for the 
painting of a fublime poetic Genius^ 

yet 
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yet we muft fuppofe^ that the man^ 
tiers and fentiments he defcribes had 
their foundation in real life^ as much 
as thofe defcribed by Homer. A Poet 
may heighten the features and colour- 
ing of hisfubjeSl^ but if he deferts Na- 
ture^ if he defcribes fentiments. and man- 
ners unknown to his readers^ and 
which their hearts do not recognize^ 
it is certain he can neither be ad- 
mired nor underftood. The e^cifience 
of fuch a People^ in fuch an age and 
country^ and of fuch a Poet to de- 
fcribe them, is one of the mofi extra- 
ordinary events in the hijiory of man- 
kind^ and well deferving the attention 
of both philofophers and critics, efpe^ 
tally Jince this is perhaps the only pe- 
riod 
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tied when it is 9iot only pqjjibk hut 
tafy to afiertain or Sfprove thi rea^ 
lity of the faif^ of which fom poph 
pretend ftiU /d doubt. -^But I return 
to our fubjeS. 

Su<h a Jiate of fociety as 1 'mas 
before defcribing^ feldom lafii long% 
^he power neeeffarily lodged in the 
Isands of a few, for the purpofes 
of publio fafety and utility^ is fooH 
abufed. Ambition and all its direful 
€onfequences fucceed. As the human 
faculties enpand tbemfehes^ new in^ 
lets of gratification are difcovered. Ths 
intercaurfe in particular with other 
nations brings an accejfion ofnewplea^ 
fures, and confe^uentfy of new wants* 
The advantages attending an ' inter-: 

cpurfe 
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^onrfe and csmfnerce witb foreign na^ 

4ions are^ at Jirfi view^ very Jpecious 

and aitralUng. By tbefe means the pe^ 

^uliar advantages rf one climate are^ 

infiime degree y communicated to ano^ 

Jber ; a free andjocial inter courfe is 

promoted among Mankind ; knowledge 

is enlarged^ and prejudices are removed. 

On the other hand^ it may be faidj 

that every country^ by the help of in^ 

-dufiryy produces whatever is neceffarj 

to its own inhabitants > that the ne^ 

;cefities of Nature are eajify gratified^ 

Jmt the cravings offalfe appetite^ and 

^ dehded imagination^ are endkfs and 

dnfatiable ^ that when Men leave the 

jdain road of Nature^ fuperior knmsh 

de^ and ingenuity^ injlead of combatr 
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'ing a vitiated tajie and inflamed faf- 
JionSj are employed to juftify and in- 
dulge them *, that thepurfuits of com- 
merce are deftruSfive of the health and 
lives of the human fpeties^ and that 
this deJiruSlion falls principally upon 
thofe who are moft diftinguifhed for 
their a^ivity, fpiri^^ ^^d capacity. 

But one of the moft certain confe- 
quences of a very extended commerce^ 
and of what is called the moft advanced 
and polifhed ftate of fociety^ is an uni- 
verfal pajjion for riches^ which corrupts 
every fentiment of TaftCy Nature ^ and 
Virtue. This at length reduces human 
Nature to the moft unhappy ftate in 
which it can ever be beheld. T^he con-- 
ftitution kfth of body and mind becomes 
- Jickly 
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Jickfy and feeble^ unable to fiiftain the 
common vicijjitudes of life without Jink' 
ing under them, and equally unable to 
enjoy its natural pleafures^ becaufe the 
Jburces of them are cut off or perverted. 
In this fiate money becomes the univer- 
fal idol to which every knee bows^ to 
which every principle of Virtue and 
Religion yields^ and to which the health 
and lives of the greater part of the fpe- 
citS are every day facrificed. So total- 
ly docs this pajjion pervert the human 
hearty that it cxtingiizfoes cr conquers 
the natural attachment between the 
fexeSy and in dcfiar^ce of every fcntiment 
of Nature and found policy^ makes peo- 
ple lock even upon their own children as 
*an incumbrance and cpprefflcn. Nei- 
ther does money ^ in exchange for all 

b this^ 
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this^ procure happinefs^ cr even plea- 
Jure in the limited fenfe of the word ; 
it yields only food for a reftlefs^ anxiotts^ 
infatiable vanity^ and abandons Men 
to dijfipation^ languor^ ^^fSHft ^^^ ^^- 
fery. In this Jituation^ patriotifm is 
not only extinguifhed^ but the very pre- 
tmfton to it is treated with ridicule : 
What are called public views ^ do not 
regard the encouragement of population^ 
the protnoting of virtue^ or the fecu- 
rity of liberty-^ they regard only the en- 
largement of commerce and the exterjlcn 
cf conquefi. When a nation arrives at 
this pitch of depravity^ its duration as 
afreeflati mufl be voy foort^ and can 
cnly be protraBed by the accidental 
circumfiances of the neighbouring na^ 
tions being equally corrupt edy cr of dif- 
ferent 
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ferent difeafes in the fiate baUancing 
and ctmnter'aSiing one another. But 
when once a free^ an opulent and luX' 
urious people^ lofe their liberty^ they 
become of aUfiaves the vileft and mofi 
miferable. 

We Jhall readily acknowledge^ at the 
fame time^ that in a very advanced and 
poUJhed fiate offociety^ human Natme 
appears in many refpeEts to great advan^ 
tage. The numerous wants which lux-- 
ury creates^ give exercife to the powers 
of invention in order to fatisfy them. 
This encourages many of the elegant 
artSy and in the progrefs of thefe^ fime 
natural principles of ta/icj which in 
morejbnple ages lay latint in the human 
Mindy are awakened^ and become pro-- 
per and innocent fources of pleafure^ 

\> % The 
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^be wide7'fianding likewifej when it be- 
gins to feci its own powers^ expands it- 
felf and pufoes its enquiries into Na- 
ture ivith a fuccefs incredible to more 
ignorant nations. This Jlate offociety 
is equally favourable to the external ap-- 
pearance of manners^ which it renders 
humane^ gentle and polite. It is true^ 
that thefe improvemints are often fe 
perverted^ that they bring no accejftcn 
if happinefs to Majikifid. In matters 
cf tafte^ the greats the fublime^ the pa- 
. thetic^ are firjt brought to yield to re- 
gularity and elegance \ and at length 
are facrificed to the mofi childifh pajjion 
for novelty and the mofi extravagant 
caprice. The enlarged powers of un- 
derfianding^ infiead of being applied to 
the ufeful arts of lifc^ are dijftpatei 

upon 
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tipon trifles^ or "xaficd upon impotent 
attempts tografp at fubjeSls above their 
reach \ and politenefs of manners comes 
to be the cloak of dijftmulation. Tet 
jlill thofe abufcs feem in fome meafure 
to be only accident aL 

It ivas this conjideration of Mail- 
kind in the progrcjfi've Jiages of fociety^ 
that led to the idea^ perhaps a very ro- 
mantic one^ cf uniting together the pe- 
culiar advantagesofthefe federal ftageSy 
and cultivating them infuch a manner 
as to render human life more comforta^ 
hie and happy. However impojjible it 
may be to realize this idea in large fo- 
cieties of Men^ it is furcly praBicable ^ 
among individuals. A per f on without 
hfing any one fubftantial pleafure that 
is to be found in the mofi advanced fiate 

of 
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of fcciety^ btit on the contrary in or 
greater capacity to relijh them all^ niay 
enjoy ferfcEl 'vigour of health aTtd fpi- 
rits ; he may have the moft enlarged 
underfiajiding and apply it to the mofi 
ufeful ptirpofes ; he may poffefs all the 
principles of genuine Tafte^ and pre- 
ferve them in their proper fubordina- 
thn ; he may poffefs delicacy of fenti- 
timent and fenfihilify of hearty without 
being aflave to falfe refinement or ca- 
price. Simplicity may he united with 
elegance of manners \ a humane and 
gentle temper may be found conjijlent 
with the moft fteady andrefolute fpirit^ 
and religion may he revered without hi- 
gotry or enthujiafm. 

Such was the general train of fenti^ 

ments that gave rife to the following 

4. 'Trectife. 
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^reatife. But the reader will find it 
p-ofemted in a very imperfeSI and de- 
fultory manner. When it was firjl com- 
fofedy the author thought himfelf at li- 
berty to throw out his ideas withoiit 
much regard to method or arrangement^ 
and. to enlarge more or lefs on particu- 
lar parts of his fiibjeSly not in propor- 
tion to their importance^ hut as fancy 
at the time dictated. He would with 
pleafure have attempted to rectify thcfe 
imperfe£lions^ which he has reafon to 
be afhamed of in a work offered to 
the public \ hut the circumjia::ces which 
he formerly mentioned put that entirely 
cut of his power. 
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HUMAN Nature has been: 
confidered in^ very different. 
arid oppofite lights. Some have 
painted it in a moft artiiable formv 
and careftjlly fhaded every weak-^ 
ficfe and deformity. /They hare 
reprefented vice as foreign and un-; 
natural to the Human Mind, and 
have maintained that what paffes 
under that name is, in general^ 
©nly an. exuberance - of virtuous 
- Vol. !• B 4 difpo- 
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difpofitions, or good afFcftions im- 
properly dircfted, but never pro- 
ceeds from any inherent itialignity 
or depravity of the heart itfclf.-^ 
*:The Human Underftanding has 
'been thought capable of penetrat- 
ing into the flfi^pcft receffes l)f na- 
ture, of imitating her worfcs, and, in 
:^fome cafeis, of acquiidng a fupcri» 
rity over theni. 

Such views are generally dm^ 
i>raced by .thofe who have good 
hearts and ' happy tempers, who 
arc begtnirfng the world, and arc 
V not yet hackney *d in the ways of 
Mdi, by thofc who -love fcicnce 
%and have an ambition to excel in 
it; and they have an obvious ten- 
dency to raife the genius and mend 
•§ , ^he 
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the Ihcart^ but are the fourcc <oi 
frequent and cruel difappoint;^ ^ 
ments.-^ 

Others have reprtfefitdd Humane 
Nature as a fink of depravity and 
wrctchednefs^ have fuppofed thi^ 
its natural ft ate, and the una* 

y ...» 

voidable lot of humanity: They 
have reprefented the Human Un^ 
derftanding as weak and fhort-^ 
fighted, the Human Power as ex-, 
tremely feeble and limited, and 
have treated all attempts to en- 
large them as vain and chimerical, 
^■^Such reprefentations are greedily 
adopted by Men of narrow and 
contracted hearts, and of very 
limited genius, who feel withiii 
(hcmfclves the juftnefs of the de- 
•_ , B 2 fcription. 
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feription. It muft be owned how- 
eyer, that they arc often agreeable 
and foothing to Men of excellent 
and warm affeftions, but of too 
great fenfibility of fpirit, whofe 
ten>pers have been hurt by frequent 
and unmerited' difappointments. 

A BAD opinion of Human Na^ 
ture readily produces a felfifli dif- 
ppfition^, and renders the temper 
cheerlefs and unfoeiable •, a mean 
opinion of our intelleftual faculties 
deprefles the genius, as it cuts off 
all profpeft of attaining a much 
greater degree of knowledge than is' 
poffeft at prefent, and of carrying 
into execution any grand and ex^ 
tcnfive plans of improvement. 

It is not propofcd to infift fur* 

ther 
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thcr on the feveral advantages and 
difadvantages of thefe oppofitc 
views <rf Human Nature, : and on 
their influence in forming a cha- 
ra6ter. — Perhaps that View may- 
be the fafeft which confiders it as 
formed for every thing that is good 
and great, which fets no bounds 
to its capacities and powers, but 
looks on its prcfent attainment^ 
us trifling and inconfiderable. 
. Enquiries into Human Nature^' 
tho* of the laft importance^ have 
been profecuted with little care and 
le(s fuccefs. This has been owing 
partly to the general caufes which 
have obfl:ru6ted the progrefs of the 
other branches of knowledge, and 
j)artly to. the peculiar difficulties 

B J of 
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ef the fubjeA. Enquiries into tEe 
ftrufture of the Human Body have 
indeed been profecuted with great 
diligence and accuracy. But this 
was a matter of no great difficulty. 
It required only labour and a fteady 
hand. The fubjeft was perma- 
nent; the Anatomift could fix it 
in any pofition, .and make what 
experiments on it he pleafcd. 

The Human Mind, on the other 
Hand, is an ebjeft extremely fleet- 
ing, not the f^me in any two indi* 
viduals, and ever varying even in 
the fame perfon. To trace it thro' 
its almoft endfefs varieties, require^ 

m 

the moft profound and extenfivc 

knowledge, and the nK>ft piercing 

tod colle<5ted genius* But tho' i( 

' % be 
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be a matter of great difficulty t6 in-- 
Tcft^ate and afcertain the laws of 
the mental cofiftitution, yet there 
is no reafon to doubt^ however 
flufhiadng it may feem, of its be-* 
ing governed by laws as fbct and 
invariable as thofe of the Material 
Syftem. 

It has beep the misfbrtmie of 
Bftoft of thofc who have ftudy*d the 
philofophy of the Human Mind^ 
^at they have been little acquainted 
with the ftni£hire f4 the Human 
Body, and with the laws of the 
Animal Oeconomy ; and yet the 
Mind and Body are fb intimately 
connc£bed, and have fuch a mutual 
influence oci oi^ another, that the: 
con&kulion of either^ examined^ 
.^ 3 4 apart. 
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apart, can never be thoroughly un^ 
ckrftood^ For the fame reafon it has 
been an unfpeakable lofs to Phy- 
ficians, that they have been fo ge-^ 
nerally inattentive to the peculiar 
laws of the Mind, and to their in- 
fluence on the Body. A late cele- 
brated profefTor of Medicine in a 
neighbouring nation, who perhaps 
had rather a clear and methodical 
head, than an extenfive genius or 
lenlarged views of Nature, wrote, a 
Syftem of Phyfic, wherein he feems' 
to have confid^edMan entirely as. 
a Machine, and makes a feeble and 
vain attempt to explain all the 
Phaenomena of the Animal ©eco- 
nomy, by mechanical and chymical 
principles aJone, Stahl,-his.jcoteni-i 
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porary and rival, who had a mort 

erflarged genius, and penetrated 

more* deeply into Nature^ added 

the conlideration of the fentient 

principle, and united the philofi> 

phy of the Human Mind with that 

of the Human Body : but the lux- 

uriancy of his imagination often 

bewildered him, and the perplexity 

and obfcurity of his ftile, occa*. 

fion his writings to fee little read 

and lefs underftood, ' 

Besides thefe, thefe is another 

traufe which renders the knowledge 

of Human Nature very lame and 

imperfe6t, which we propoic moffc 

particularly to -enquire into. 

' Man has been ufually confider- 

4i^ as a Being t^at had no analog;^ 

i - to 
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u^ the reft of the Animal Creatiofti 
The comparative anatomy of brute 
Animals hath indeed been culti- 
yated with fome attention ; and 
bath been the fource of the moft 
itifeful difcoveries in the anatomy 
of the Human Body: But the 
comparative Animal Oeconomy of 
Mankind and other Animals, and 
comparative Views of their ftate* 
Md manner of life, have been littk 
regarded.. The pride of Man is 
^rmed, in this cafe^ with too clofe 
a comparifon^ and the dignity of 
philofophy will oot {afily ftoop to 
lecetvf; a lefibn from the inftinck of 
Brutes.. But this condu^ is very 
weak and foolilk Nature js a 
vhoky made up of pju-ts^ which thc^* 

diftina. 



diftinft, are yet inthnattjy conneftr 
(td With oae aaother. This cpnr 
fiedion is ibcl^^ie, that one ipecie$^ 
often runs into another ib imp^rr 
eeptibly, that it is difficult to fay 
whcfe thf one begins and the other 
ends. This is particularly the cai? 
with the loiweft of one ipecies, and 
the higheft of that immediately 
below it. On this account no on^ 
link of the great chain can be 
perfciftiy underftood, without the 
knowledge, at leait, of the link^ 
that are neareft to it. 

Ik comparing the different fper 
cies of Animais, we find each of 
them poflefled of powers and facul;* 
ties peculiar to tbemfelves, and ad- 
mirably adap^d to the particular 
f^ ., • fphere 
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fphere 6f aftion which Providence 
has allotted ^them. But, amidil 
that infinite variety which diftin- 
]guilhes each fpecies; we find many 
qualities in which they are all fimi- 
lar, and fome which they have in 
-common. 

' Man is evidently at the head of 
the Animal Creation. He feems 
Tiot only to be poffeft of ^very 
Source of pleafure, in common with 
them, but of many others, to which 
they are altogether ftrangers. If 
he is not the only Animal poflcft 
X)f reafon, he has it in a degree fo 

« 

greatly fuperior, as admits of no 

xomparifon. 

' •* That infenfible gradation ia 

con^ 
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t6hfpicu6m in all the works "of 
Nature, fails, in comparing Man-n 
kind with other Animals. There 
is an infinite diftance between the 
faculties of a Man, and thofe of 
the inoft perfedt AnimaL ; between 
intelledtual power, and mechanic 
force? between order and defigny 
and blind impulfe; between reflec- 
tion, and appetite., 
V One Animal governs another 
only by fuperior force or cunning, 
nor can it by any addrefs or train 
of reafoning fecure to itfelf the pro- 
teftion and good offices of another; 
There is no fenfe of fuperiority oi 
iiibordination among them f. 

., .. f Instances from bees, birds of paf*- 
tigc, and fuch like, do not contradidl thia 
cJbfervation, if rightly "uiidcrflood.. 

• * z Their 
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Thxir want of kngiuige ftem% 
♦«wing to their having no regul^ 
train or order in their i<kas, an4 
•not to any deficiency in their or-* 
gans of fpccchi Many Animals 
may be taught to fpeak, but none 

• of them can be taught to connect 
- any ideas to the words th^y pro* 
enounce. The rcafon therefore, why 
-they do not exprefs themfelves by 

• combined and regulated figns, is, 
bccaufe they have no regular com* 
bination in their ideas. 

There is a remarkable uniform 
noity in the works of Animals* 
Each individual of a fpecies does 
the fame things, and in the fame 
ttianner as evety other of the ftoie 
fpecies. They fecm ail to be aftu- 

atei 
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:med by ofie foul. On the ccmtrt-* 
rj^ among Mankind, every indn 
vidua! thinks and ai^s in a way al<» 
molt peculiar to himielf. The only 
exception to this umfwrnity of cha- 
racter in the different fpecies of 
Animab^.feems to be among thofe 
-"who are moft conneded with Man-* 
ikind, particularly dogs and horfes. 
All iAjiimals exprefs pain and 
pleafure by cries and varicHis mo-« 
tions of the body; but laughter 
and ihedding <^ tears are, peculiar 
to Mankind. Thf^^ ieem to be ex^ 
. prefiions of certain emotions of the 
'ibul unknown to other Animals^ 
and arc fearccly ever obferved in 
infants till they are abotit fix weeka 
tdd^ TM pleaiures oi the imagi- 

' nation. 
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ftiitron, the pleafure arifing; frorm 
fcience, from the fine artsr,-and fron^ 
the principle of curiofity, are pe- 
culiar to the Human Species. But? 
above all, they are diftinguilhed by^ 
the Moral Senfe, and the happinefs 
flowing from religion, and frofn. 
the various intercourfes of focialf 
life; 

We propofe now to make fome 
obfervations on certain advantages: 
which the lower Animals feem ta 
poffefs above us^ and afterwards 
to enquire how far the advantages? 
J)ofrefl; by Mankind are cultivated' 
by them in fuch a manner as ta 
render them happier as well as wifep 
and more diftinguilhed. 
- There are many Animals who^ - 
c ^ have 
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Bave Ibme of the external fenfei 
more acute than We have; fomc 
are ftronger, fomc fv/ifter; but thefc 
and fu€h other qualities, however 
advantageous to them in their re- 
fpeftive ijpheres of life, would bcr 
nielei^ and often: very prejudicial 
to us. But it is a very ferious and 
interefting queftion, whether they 
poflefs not certain advantages oyer 
us, which are not the refuit of their 
particular ftatc of life, but arc 
advantages in thofe points, where 
we ought at leaft to be on a. level 
with them^ 

Is it not notorious that all Aniv 
mals, except ourfelves, enjoy every 
pleafure their Natures are capable 
of, that they arc ftrangers to pain 

Vox»-L C ari 



find fickucfs^ and, abftra£di^ froi^i 
cxterival accidents^ arrive ac thje 
liatural period of their Being? Wc 
ipcak of wild Animals only. Tkofe 
that are tame and under our dkcfir 
tion partake of all our miferies*— 
Is it a neceflary confequence of pur 
f uperior faculties, that not one of 
ten thoufand of our fpecies dies a 
natural death, that we ftruggle 
riiro* zXfrml and feverijh beings in 
continual -danger of ficknefs, of 
pain, of dotage, and the thousand 
namekfs ills that experience fhews 
to be the portion of human life?-— 
If this is found to be the defigned 
order of Nature, it becomes us 
jcheerfully to fubmit to it 5 but tf 

% Miltottf . 

tlxefe 



'AdfeeYiis ; appear to be^'advehtt- 
thttt Mdiiitnattiral t&lMt cottftitu- 
^ioti^ it'ii'ilii t?riqtiiiy4f tte laft im- 
'pottMice^ wlimce tfiey arHe and 
•how ^6y in»y ^be wmedJed. ' -^ 

T«&fet is one principle whieK 
prelvaiil* tiniveifally in the Bnite 
CrctLtkm^ and i^- the immedia^ 
iburce of all their aftions. This 
priftciple, which is called Ihftihft, 
d^erminfes them by the Ihorteft and 
moft'effeftual means to purfue wh^ 
their feVeral dortftitutions render 
neccfliry. 

It feems to have been the gene- 
tal opinion that this principle of 
Ihftinft was peculiar to the Bfute 
Creation ; and that Mankind were 
defigned by Providence, to be go- 
„ ^ C 2 verned 
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.verned fcy the fuperior principle oT 
Reafon, entirely independent of it. 
But a little attCjQtion will ihew, that 
Inftind is a principle common to 
us and the whole Animal worlds 
and that, as far as- it extends, it is 
a fure and infallible guide j tho* 
the depraved and unnatural ftate, 
into which Mankind are plunged, 
often ftifles its voice, or tenders it 
impofuble to diftinguifli it from 
other irilpulfes which are acciden- 
tal and foreign to our Nature. 

Reason indeed is but a weak 

.principle in Man, in refpeft of In- 

ftinft, and is generally a more unr 

fafe guide.-— The proper province 

of Reafon is to inveftigate the cau- 

. fes of things,^ to fhcw us what coa- 

•4 fequences. 



fequences will follow from.o'ur aft- . 
ing in any particular way, to point 
out the beft means of attaining an 
end, and, in confequence of this, to 
be a check upon our Inftinfts, our 
tempers, ourp^ffions, andourtaftes : 
But thefe muft ftill Ije the imme- 
diately impelling principles of ac- 
tion. In truth, life, without thepi, 
would not only be joylefs and infi- 
pid, but quickly ftagnate and be 
at an end. 

Some of the advantages, which 
the Brute Animals have over us, 
are pofleffed in a confiderable de- 
gree by thofe of our own fpecies, 
who being but juft above them, 
and guided in a manner entirely by 
Inftin^ are equally ftrangers 13a the 

C 2 noble 
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noble attainments of which theif 
JJfitures are capable, and to the 
many. miferie3 attendant on. their 
more enlightened bf^hren of Manr 
kind. 

It is therefore of the grcateft 
Goniequence, to enquire into the 
Inflin(5bs that are natural to Man- 
Ij^ind, to feparare them from tholl 
cravings which bad habits have oc- 
Qafioned, and, where any doubt re- 
mains on this fubjeft, to enquire 
i/ito the analogous. Inftinfts of other 
^mmak, particularly intothofc of 
the &vage part, of our own fpc- 

^ But a great difficulty attends 
this enquiry. TheRc has never yet 
beea found any clais of Men vrha 
: . were 
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were entirely governed by Inftinft, 
by Nattrrcy or by common jTenfe* 
The moil barbarous nations differ 
widely in their manners from one 
another, and deviate as much from 
Nature in many particulars, as the 
mod poKflied and moft luxuridus. 
They are equally guided by reafon^ 
Vyarioufly perverted by prejudice, 
cuftom, and fup^rftitioii. Yet a 
difeerning eye Will dft^n be able ta 
tra6c the hand of Nature where her 
defigns are moft ^poled, and will 
fometinles be furprifcd with markd 
of fui^ juft and acute reafoning 
\ among fa^ge Nations, as might 
Ho honour to th^ moft enlightened. 
In this Vicw^the ^ivll and natural 
Wftofyef Mankind becomes a ftudy 
- * C 4 . mot 
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not merely fitted to amufe, and 
gratify curiofity, but a ftudy fub- 
fcrvient to the nobleft views, to- 
the cultivation and improvement, 
of the -Human Species. 

It. is evident that in comparing 
Men with other Animals^ the Ana- 
logy muft fail in feveral refpefts^ 
becaufe they are governed folely by 
the unerring .principle of Inftinft, 
whereas Men are direfted by other 
principles of .aftioa along with this, 
particularly by the feeble and fluc-^ 
tuating principle of Reafon. But 
altho' in many particular iaftancea 
it may be impoflible $0 afcertain 
what is the natural and what is 
the artificial State of Man, to diC- 
tinguifh bjetween the voice of Na^ 

xurt 
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•mre and the diftates of Caprice,, 
and to fix the precife boundary be- 
tween the provinces of Inftind 
and Reafon -, yet all Mankind agree 
to admit, in general, fuch diftinc- 
tions, and to condemn certain aftions 
as trefpaffes againft Nature, as well 
as deviations from Reafon. Men 
may difpute whether it be proper. 
to let their beards and their nails 
grow, on the principle of its 
being natural ; but every Human 
Creature would be ihocked with 
the impropriety of feeding an in- 
fant 'v^ith Brandy inftead of its 
Mother's fttilk, from an inftant 
feeling of its being an outrage 
done to Nature. In order however. 
JLo .avoid ail altercation and ambi- 

3 guity 
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guky on this fubjcft, we fhalt 
readily allow that it is our bufi- 
ncfe, in the eond,u<5b of life, to 
follow whatever guide will ledd us 
to the mod perfe<9: and laftmg 
happinefs. We apprehend that 
where the voice of Nature and 
Inftinft is clear and explicit, it 
will be found the fureft guide^ 
and where it is filent or doubt- 
ful, we imagine it would be pro- 
per to attend to the analogy of 
Nature among other Aninlafe, not 
to be an abfolute rule for our 
conduft, but as a me^ns of fur- 
nifhing light to direft it •, and we 
admit, that, in order to determiiK> 
what truly is moft proper for u^^ 

the 
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the :uitiimte Appeal tmiil b€ made 
ta cool ctnd iinpartial Experience. 
. We ftould likewife avail oiir- 
felves of the obfervatiws ma^ o» 
tanie Animals in tho^e particulafa 
where Art has in feme meafure 
iji^roved upon Native. T>hw bjr 
^proper attention yre can prefers 
and improve the bfip^ of HcwffE> 
Dog9» Cattk^ an4 indeed of all 
other Animals. Yet it is ama^- 
ii)g that this Obfervartion-was never 
transferred to the Htm^^n Species, 
wh^re it would he eqiually ^5)U- 
iaabte. it is certaiist, thtrt; notwith- 
ftanding our promifcwous Marri* 
ages, many families arc. diftin^ 
guiihed by peculiar circumftanccs* 
in their charafitcTi This Family 

Charafter, 
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Charafber, like a Family Face^ 
will often be loft in one gene- 
ration and appear again in the fuc- 
ceeding. Without doubt. Educa- 
tion, Habit, and Emulation, may 
contribute greatly in many cafes 
to preferve it, but it will be ge- 
nerally found, that, independent of 
thefe. Nature has ftamped an ori- 
ginal impreflioH on certain Minds, 
which Education may greatly alter 
or efface, but feldom fo entirely as 
to prevent its traces from being fccn 
by an accurate obferver. How a 
certain cKarafter or conftitution of 
Mind can be tranfmitted from a 
l^arent to a Child, is a queftion 
of more difficulty than impor- 
tance, k is indeed equally diffi- 
cult 
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.cult to account for the external' 
refemblance of features, or fcM* 
bodily difeafes. being tranfmitted 
from a Parent to a Child. But 
we never dream of a difficulty in 
explaining any appearance of Nar 
ture, which is exhibited to us 
every day. — A proper attention to 
;^his fubjeft would enable us to im- 
prove not only the confldtutions, 
but the charafters of pur pofterity^ 
.Yet we every day fee very fenfible 
people, who are anxioufly atterv- 
.tive to pr^ferve or improve the 
breed of their Horfes, tainting the 
blood of their Children, and en- 
tailing on them, not only the moflr 
loathfome difeafes of the Body, but 
.madnefs, foUy, and the moft ua- 

worthj^ 



i^6f thy dhpofitions, and ' tMs tob 
"When they cannet plead beifig ftJ- 
^imilated by iicceflity, or im|)ellM 
l3>y paffion. 

We ftiafl n6tr proctcd to en- 
•^nire mcw^ partkul^ly irrto the 
eomparativc ftate of Mankind and 
the inftf !or ftnimal*. 

By the rtioft accurate calctila- 
4k>n, one half of Mankmd die tHih- 
der eight years of age. As this 
mortaiity is ^eateft nttrong the 
moft liixtirioiis part of Mankind, 
and gradually decreafes in propor- 
tion as the diet becomes fimiHer, 
the exepcife more frequent, and 
the general method of Ihring mote 
hardy, and as it doth not tafce 
place among wild Animah, the 

general 
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^oeral fbuadations of it > are Aif«> 

fide&dy pokited out. Tlhe exy 
tracH-di^ary bairock mad^ by difr 
tafes ai^oiig Chiidrefi^ is o^ic^ t^i 
the unnatural treatment they meet 
mliiy which is ill fuited to the finr 
^tijlar delicacry of their teiKlef 
franies. Their own Inftindts, and 
the CQadu(5l of Nature in rearing 
other Ammals, are never attended 
to, and they are incapable of help- 
it^ thcnafelves. When tjiey are 
fasrther advanced m life, the voice 
of .Nature becomes too loud to be 
itifledy and then, in fpite of the 
iftfluencc of corrupted and adven- 
tiUQus tafte, will be obeyed. 

Though it is a maxim univer*- 

Tally allowed, that a multitude of 

4 \ inhabitants 
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fnRabitants is the firmeft^ fupport 
of a ftate, yet the extraordinary 
mortality among Children has been 
little attended to by Men of pub* 
lie fpirit. It is thought a natural 
evil, and therefore is fubmitted to 
without examinatibh *• But the 

impor- 

• Thus the lofs of a thoufand men in an 
engagement arouzes the public attention^ 
and the fevered fcratiny is made into the 
caufe of it, while the lofs of thrice that 
number by ficknefs pafles- unregarded : yet 
the latter calamity is by farthe moil grievous^ 
whether we regard the State, or the me- 
lancholy fate of the unhappy fafferers; and 
therefore calls more loudly for a Public 
JSnquiry. Perhaps in the one cafe the loft 
was inevitable, and might lead to vidlory ; 
the men faced danger with intrepidity, fuH 
of the hopes of conqueil if they furvived, 
or of dying honourably in the caufe of thehc 
country.. Perhaps in the other cafe thir 
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importance of the queftion will 
juftify a more particular enquiry, 
whether the evil be really natural 
and unavoidable. 

^ It is an unpopular attempt to 
attack prejudices eftablifhed by 
time and habit, and fecured by the 
corruptions of luxurious life. It 
is equally impleafant to attempt 
the reformation of abufes, without 
the leaft profpeft of fuccefs. Yet 
there is a fecret pleafure in plead- 

evil, by proper management, might have 
been prevented : the men periihed without 
being able to make any effort for their pre- 
(ervation ; they faw the gradual approach- 
es of death in all its terrors^ and fell 
unlamented, and unfupported by that mi- 
litary ardor, and thirft of glory which ena- 
ble them to defpife it in the field* 

* V^L. I. D ing 
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ing the cwfe of humanity and helpf 
iefs innocence. 

Maj^jy reafons have been afljgn- 
ed, why the ftate of Infangy is 
the moft fickly ; and why fo great a 
proportion of the human Species 
.is cut off at that early period. 
Phyficians have infifted largely on 
the unavoidable dangers arifing 
from the fudden and total change 
of the animal CEconomy of In- 
fants, that commences immedi^ 
ately upon the Birth ; and on the 
dangers arifing from the free ad^ 
miffion of the e^eternal air to their 
bodies at that time. They hav^ 
expatiated on the high degree of 
irritability of their Nervous Syftem^ 
Kthe delicacy of their whole frame, 

»aad 
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atid t\y£ ^cefccncy of their food. 
A little refleftion, however, may 
(hew us, that this account of the 
matter, tho* plaufible at firft view, 
is not fatisfadory^ This finglc 
confideration refutes it. That all 
thefe alledged caufes of the fick- 
linefs of Infants are not peculiar to 
the Human Species, but arc found 
among many other Animals, with- 
out being attended with fuch cf- 
fedts 'y that the difedes, moft fatal 
to Children, are not found among 
the Savage part of Mankind ^ and 
that they prevail^ in cxadt propor- 
tion to the progrefs of Effeminacy 
^nd Luxury; and in proportion 
%s people forfake the plain didates, 
^ Inftinft and Nature, to follow 

D 2 the 
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the Light of what they are pleafci 
to call Reafon. 

There is, in truth, a greater 
luxuriancy of Life and Health 
in Infancy, than in any other pe- 
riod of Life. Infants, v/e acknow- 
ledge, are more delicately fenfiblc 
to Injury, than thofe advanced in 
Life; but, to compenfate this, their 
Fibres and Veflels are more capa- 
ble of Diftenfion, their whole Syf- 
tem is more flexible, their Fluids 
are lefs acrid, and lefs difpofed to 
Putrefcence ; they bear all Evacu- 
ations more eafily, except that of 
blood, and, which is an important 
circumftance in their favour, they 
never fuffer from the terrors of a 
diftra6bed Imagination. Their Spi- 
rits 
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rits are lively and equal; they 
<juickly forget their paft Suffer- 
ings, and never antipicate the fu- 
ture. In confequence of thefe ad., 
vantages. Children recover from 
(iifeafes, under fuch unfavourable 
fymptoms as are never furvired 
by Adults. If they wafte nnorc 
Quickly under fickncfs, their reco- 
very from it i3 quick in propor- 
tion ; and generally more compleat 
than in older people, as dife^fcs fel- 
dom leave thofe baneful effects 
on their Conftitutions, fo frequent 
in thofe of Adults. In Ihort, a 
Phyfician ought fcarce ever to dc- 
fpair of a Child's Life, while it con- 
tinues to breathe. 

. Every other Animal brings 

D 3 forth 
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forth its young without any afliftw 
ance; but wc judge Nature infuf- 
ficient for that work ; and think a 
rMidwife underftands it better,-—' 
What numbers of Infants as well 
as of Mothers are deftroyed by the 
prepofterous management of thefe 
Artifts is well known to all who 
have enquired into this matter. The 
moft knowing lind fuccefsful prac- 
titioners, if they are candid, will 
own, that in common and natural 
cafes. Nature is entirely fufficient^ 
and that their bufinefs is only to 
aflift her efforts in cafe of weaknefs 
of the Mother, or an unnatural po- 
fition of the Child. 

As foon as an Infant comes into 
the world, our firft care is to ci^m 

it 
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it with phyfic. — There Tsr a glarc- 
Gus liquor contained in the bowels 
of Infants and mlny other Anirtials 
when they are born, which it is ne- 
ceflary to carry off. Thfe medicine 
which Nature has prej)isifed fof this 
purpofe is the Mother's firft milk.*- 
This indeed anfwers the end very 
effeftually ; but we think fomc drug 
forced down the Child's throat will 
do it hiuirh better. The compofi- 
tion of this varies according to the 
fancy of the good Woman who 
prefides at the birth.^-^It deferves 
vo be remarked, when we are oii{ 
this fubjeft, that calves, which ard 
the only Animals generally taken 
under our peculiar care in thefe 
circumftances, are treated in the 

D 4 fame 
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fame inannfin They have the fame 
fort of phyficadminiftered to them, 
and often with the fame.fuccefs •, 
many of vthem dying under .the 
operation, or of its confequences : 
apd we have the greateft reafon to 
think that more of this fpecies of 
Animals die at this period, than 
of all the other fpecies of Animals 
we fee in thefe circumftances, put 
together, our own only excepted. 
. Notwithstanding the many 
moving calls of natural Inftinft in 
the Child to fuck the Mother's 
breaft, yet the ufual praftice has 
been, obftinatcly to deny that in- 
dulgence till the third day after 
the birth. By this time theJup- 
preflion of the natural evacuation 

of 



t>f <the milk, ufually bringing on 
a. fever, the confequence proves, 
often fatal to the Mother, or puts 
k out of her power to fuckle her 
Child at that time. The fudden 
fwelling of the breafts, which com- 
monly happens about the third 
day,, is another bad confequence 
of this delay. When the breafts 
become thus liiddenly and greatlj^ 
diftended, a child is not only ut- 
teuly unable to fuck, hut, by its 
cries and ftruggling, fatigues and 
heats, both itfelf and the Mother- 
This is another frequent caufe, 
which prevjents nurfing. — ^We muft 
obferve here, to the honor of the 
gentlemen who had the care of the 
lyin£-in hofpital in JLondon, that 
6 they 
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tliey were the firft who, in this ?n- 
ftailce, brought us back to Nature 
and common fenfe • and by this 
means have preferred the lives of 
thoufahds of their fellow-creatures^ 
They ordered the Children to be 
put to the Mother's breaft as foori 
as they (hewed a defit«e fot* it, which. 
Al^ras generally within ten or twelve 
hours after the birth. This ren- 
dered thfe ufual dbfc of phyfic un- 
rieceffary, the milk-fever was pre-^ 
Vi^ntcd^ the iriilk flowed gradually 
^nd eafily into the breafts, which- 
bejfore were apparently empty, and 
things Went fmoothly on in the 
natural way. We are forry how- 
ever to obferve, that this prafttce 
is not likely to become fooa ge.^ 

neraL 
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neral. Phyficians do not con- 
cern themfelves with fubjefts of 
this kind, nor with the regimen of 
Mankind,, unlefs their advice is 
particularly alked.. Thefe mat- 
ters are founded on eftablifhed. 
cuftoms and prejudices, which it 
is diiEcult to conquer, and dan- 
gerous to attack ; rior will it ever 
be attempted by Men who depend 
on the favor and caprice of the 
world for their fubfiftence, and who 
find it their intereft rather to footh 
prejudices than to oppofe them* 
If a Mother therefore is deter- 
mined not ta nurfe her own In- 
fant, fhe (hould, for her own fake^ 
fiickie it at leaft thtee or four 
Weeks, and then wean it by degree^ 
. i from 
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from her t)v/n breaft. In this way the 
more immediate danger arifing from 
repelling the milk, is prevented. 

When a Mother does not niirfe 
her own Infant, (he does open vio- 
lence to N^ure ; a violence un- 
known among all the inferior 
Animals, whom Natoire intended 
t© luckle their young -, unknown 
among the moft barbarous na- 
tions-, and equally unknown among 
the mod poliftied, in the pureft 
ages of Greece and Rome. The 
fttdden check given to the great 
natural evacuation of Milk, at 
a time when her weakly ftate 
renders her unable to fuftain fo 
violent $ ftiock, is often of the 
worft CQnfequence to herfelfj and 

the 
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the lofs to the Child is muc^ 
greater than is commonly ap- • 
prehendedr A Woman in this 
cafe runs an immediate rifk of her 
life by a milk-fever, befides the 
danger, of fwelling and impoftumes 
of the breaft, and fuch obftrudlions 
in them as often lay the founda^ 
tion of a future cancer. — Of 4,400 
Women in the . lying-in hcfpital, 
only four had milk fores, and 
thefe had either no nipples, or 
former fore breads *. 

Some Women indeed have it 
not in their power to nurfe their 
Children, for want of milk •, and 
.fometimes it is equally improper 
/or the Mother and the Child, on 

• Nclfoh. ,. 

account 
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account of fome particular difor- 
der which the Mother labours 
under. But this is very feldom 
the cafe. On the contrary, there 
are many diforders incident to 
Women, of which nurfing is the 
moft efFe&ual cure ; and delicate 
Cohftitutions are generally ftreng- 
thened by it. In proof of this 
we may obferve, that while a 
Mother nurfes her Child, her com- 
plexion becomes clearer and more 
•blooming, her fpirits are more uni- 
formly chearful, her appetite is 
tetter, and her general habit of 
hody fuller and ftronger. And 
it is particularly worthy of obfer- 
Vation, that fewer Women die 
^ while 
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^hile they are nurfmg than at any 
equal period of their lives, if wq 

•C3(cept the time of pregnancy, dur- 
ing yrhich it is unufual for 4 
Woman to die of any difeafe, un- 
lefs occafioned by foijie violent 
external injury. 

. Another great inconveniency at-- 
tending the negleft of nurfmg, i% 
the depriving Women of that in- 
terval of refpite and eafe which 
Nature intended for them between 
Child-bearings. A Woman who 

'does not nurfe, has naturally ^ 
Child every year ; this quick- 
ly exhaufts the conftitutipn, ^n4 
tarings on the infirmities of old-age 

i)rfpre their time ; and as this ne- 

•gled is moft frequent an^ong Wo- 
men 
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men of falhion, the delicacy of* 
their eonftitutions is particularly 
Enable to fuftain fuch a violence 
to Nature. A Woman who nurfes 
her Child, has an interval of a- 
year and a half or two years be- 
twixt her Children, in which the 
conftitution has time to recover 
its vigor * 

We may reckon, among the dif- 
advantages confequent on the neg- 
lefl: of nurfing, the Mother's being 
deprived of a very high pleafure, 
of the moft tender and endearing 

• When the natural evacuation of milk 
from the breafts is fuppreffed, it renders 
the difcharge of the Lochia more copious, 
and of longer duration than Nature in« 
tended, \i»hich is a frequent fource of the 
Fluor albus. 

kind. 
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kind, which remarkably ftrength- 
ens her attachment xo the Infant. 
It is Tiot neceffary here to enquire 
into the caufe of this particular 
afFedlion which a Mother feels for 
the^Child Ihe has fuckled, fuperior 
to that which flie feels for a Child, 
fuckled by a ftranger; but the 
faft itfelf is indifputable. 
. It is not eafy to eftimate thc^ 
injury Children fuftain by being 
deprived of their natural nourifhr-, 
ment, and, inftead of it, being 
fuckled by the milk of Women 
of different ages and conftitutiona. 
from their Mothers. Thus far is 
certain, that a greater number of 
thofc Children die who are nurfed 
Vol, I, E by 
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By ft^arigers, tfean of thofe who it& 
fufckfed by thcff dwn MotAeH. 
'I'his IS partly owing howdver to? 
the want of that care and itten-- 
tion which the helplefs ft^ife 6f 
infancy fb miich requires, arid 
which the aiixibiis affefHori of a 
Mother can alone fupply. Inde^ 
if it was not that Niirfes naturillly 
contraft a largfe poftion of the in- 
ftirtftive fondnefs of a Motlfier, for 
the Infants they fuckle, many more 
of thfem would perilh by "^ant of 
care. But it Ihould bfe obferiredf 
that this acquired attachment can- 
not reklbnably be exjiefted inidng 
ffuribs, in large cities. The fame 
perverfion of nature and mariners 
which preyails there among Wo- 

5 men 
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men of fafliion, and makes them 
decline this duty, extends equally 
to thofe of lower rank : and it 
cannot be fuppofed that what the 
caJl of Nature, not to fpcak of 
love fw the hufband> is wrabk to 
effefkilwtte in the Mother, will be 
faand in a hirelings who for a 
little money turnj her own Inf^t 
otit of dolors* But tho* it is true 
that a Nu^i-fe m^y rcqoire by de- 
grees the foHicitude and tender- 
nefs of a Mother, yet as this takes 
place flowly, and only in propor- 
tion as habit takes the place of 
Nature, the neglefted Child may 
perifh in tlic mean time. There 
refults even from this poflible ad- 
vantage, an sAtunv^ience which 

£ 2 is 
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is itfelf fufEcient to deter a Wo- 
man of any fenfibility from per- 
mitting her Infant to be fuckled 
by another : arid this is, to have a 
ftranger partaking with, or rather 
alienating from her the rights of a 
Mother ; to fee her Child • love 
another Woman as .well, or better 
than herfelf ; to perceive the af- 
feftion it retains for its natural 
parent a matter of favour, and that 
of its adopted one a duty : for is 
not the attachment of the Child the 
reward due to the tender cares of 
a Mother * ? The many loathfome 
difeafes to which the lower clafs 
pf Women in large cities are fab- 

^ Rottffeaiit 

jcftedU 
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jefted, is another reafon againft 
their being intruded with fuch an 
office; difcafes which are often fa- 
tal to their little charges, or which 
taint their blood in a manner that 
they and their fucceeding families 
may feel very feverely. 

Children ftiould be fuckled from 
nine to twelve months. There are 
feveral circumftances that may point 
out the propriety of weaning them 
about that time : in many, parts 
of Europe, and in all the Levant, 
Children tafte nothing but their 
Mother*s milk till they are a year 
old, which in general is a good rule. 
The call of Nature ihould be wait- 
ed for to feed them with any thing 
more fubftantial. Many diforders 

E 3 are 
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are incident to Infants, by forcing 
pther food upon them befides their 
Kurfcs milk. When we Qegk6t 
l^e plain dilates of Inftinit in thi$ 
cafe, we cannot move a ftep with- 
out dagger of erring, in regard to th^ 
quantity or quality of thejr food, 
or the the proper itimes of giving 
it. New-born Infants are particu- 
larly apt to fufFer from being 
ftufFed with water-gruel, milk and 
water, weak wine whey, and other 
things of the like kind, whioh 
are thought perfeftly miid md 
innocent But the cafe is. Na- 
ture at this time requires very 
little food, but a great deal .of 
reft, as Infants fleep almoft their 
whole time, for feyeral weeks afte^r 

they 
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^y ax:c borji. When therefore 
fomething or other is continually 
pouring do^n their throats, their 
natural repose is interrupted, ^d 
the cffc&s are flatulency, gripes, 
and aU the other confeqijences 
of indigeftion. It is proper to 
^ean Children by degrees, and to 
make this and every fubfequent 
•iteration in their diet as gradud 
as pofEble, beca^ufe too fudden tran- 
fitions in this refpedt are often at- 
tended vrith the worft conjfequenqes, 
. -While an Infant is fed by the 
Mother's milk alone, it may be al- 
lowed to fuck ajs often as it pleaf^. 
It is then under the peculiar pro* 
te£bion of Nature, who will not ne- 
gledi: her charge ; aiid in thi» cale 

£ 4 has 
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has wifely provided againft any 
inconvenience that may arife from 
the ftomach being overcharged 
with too much milk, by making 
the Child throw up the fuperfluous 
quantity ; which it does without 
ficknefs or ftraining. 

If a Mother cannot or will not 
fuckle her own Child, it fliould be 
given to a Nurfe newly delivered, 
-whofc conftitution both of body 
•and of mind refembles the Mo- 
ther's as nearly as poffible, provided 
that conftitution be a good one« 
•The Nurfe fhould continue to live 
in every rcfpedt as flie has been 
accuftomed to do. A tranfition 
-frcm a plain diet, confifting moftly 
of vegetables, from a pure air 
3 and 
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and daily exercife, if not hard *la^' 
hour, to a full diet of animal food, 
fermented liquor, the clofe air of 
a town, and a total want of exer- 
cife, cannot fail to afFeft the heakh 
both of the Nurfe and the Child. 

The attempt to bring up an In*- 
fant entirely by the fpoon is offering 
fuch a violence to Nature, as no- 
thing but the moft extreme necef- 
fity can juftify. If a Child was 
to be nourifhed in this way, even 
by its Mother's milk alone, it 
would not anfwer. The adtion of 
fucking, like that of chewing, oc- 
cafions the fecretion of a liquor in 
the Child's mouth, which being 
intimately mixed with the milk, 

makes 
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Tnaikcs it fit eafy upon^ and pro- 
perly digeft in the ftomach. 

Besides thefe, there are other 
circumftanees in the rearing of 
Children, in which, we apprehend, 
neither Infl:in<Si: nor the Analogy of 
"Nature is properly regarded. 

All young Animals naturally 
^delight m the open air, and in 
perpettid motion-: But we fignify 
our difapprobation of this inten- 
tion of Nature, by confining our 
Infants moftly within doors, and 
fwathing them from the time they 
are born as tightly as poljible.—- 
This natural Inftinft appears very 
ftrong when we fee a Child releafed 
/rom its confinement, in the (hort 

interval 
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^njtervil betw€)en puling 00* ks dff 
clogths, and £iyathi»g it ag^in faier 
fofe k is put to fl^p. Th^ evjir 
4ent tojis^ns ca^ delight which the 
little creature &ews m j^coyerii^ 
the freae ufe of its limbs, and the 
ftroi^ rekidance it difcoyers tp be 
..^^in r^mittteci .to its bondage, ooe 
4hQuld imagine would il,rike a con- 
^iftion of the cr;uelty and abfur- 
dity of this praftice, into the aK)J@t 
itupid of Mankind. This confine 
pient. Boys, m generalj are foongr 
;celeafcd from ; biut the fairer p^ 
of tfce Species fuffer it, in fojue 
degree, during life. 

Some najtiops have fancied th^ 
Nature did not give a good fl^ape 
to the head^ and thought it woul4 

be 
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Be better to mould it into the form 
•of a fugar-loaf. The Chinefe think 
a Woman's- foot much handfomer 
if iqiieezed into a third part of its 
natural fize. Some African na- 
tions have a like quarrel with the 
ftiape of the nofe, which they think 
ought to be laid as flat as poflible 
with the face. We laugh at the 
folly and are Ihocked v/ith the 
cruelty of thefe barbarians; but 
think, with equal abfurdity, that 
the natural fhape of a Woman's 
cheft is not fo elegant, as we can 
make it by the confinement of 
Stays. — The common efFedtsof this 
pradtice are difbrders in the ftomach 
and obftruftions in the lungs, from 
their not having fufficient room to 

play, 
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play, which, befides tainting the 
breath, cuts ofF numbers of young 
Women by confumptions in the 
very bloom of life.— But Nature 
has fhewn her refentment of this 
practice in the moft.ftriking man- 
ner, by rendering above half -the 
Women of fafhion deformed in 
vfome degree or other. Deformity 
is peculiar to, the civilized part of 
Mankind, and is almoft always the 
work of our own hands. The 
Tvfrkifli and Afiatic Women, who 
are diftinguifhed for the elegance 
of their form, and the graceful- 
snefs of their carriage, are accuf- 
.tomed from their Infancy to wear 
-iio drefs but what is perfedly 
.xloofe.— The.fuperior.ftrength, juflt 

propor- 
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proportions, ind agility o{ Saragcj 
tfe Entirely the efFefl:^ of their 
hardy eduction, of their living 
tho&iy abroad in the opCh! air, and 
<)f their linribs never having f^f- 
fered any confinement.-^-^The Sia- 
ffiefe, Japonefe, Indians^ Negroes, 
Savalges of Canada,^ Virginia, Bra- 
zil, sfnd moft of the inhabitants of 
South America^ do not ffrathe their 
Children^ h^t lay them ih a kind 
i^f large cradle lined and covered 
l^ith Ikins or furs* Here they Iiave 
<he free ufe of their limbs ; which 
they improve fo l^rell, that in two 
or thfe^ months they crawl about 
on their hands and knees, and in 
left than a year walk without any 
iaffiftance. Wh^re Children are 

fwathed, 
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fi^atHed, or fo cldfely pinioncil 
down in their cradles, thttt they can-^ 
ilot movej the • impulfive force 
of the internal parts of the b6dy 
difpofed to incfcafe^ finds an in- 
Airmfountabfe obftacfe to the move- 
ments required tb accekrate thci*' 
growth. The Infant Is continually 
ffiaking fruitlefs efforts, which 
wafte its powers or retard their 
pf ogrefs.. It is fcarcely poflible ta 
fwathe Children in fuch a manner 
a^ nbt t6 give them fome pain;^ 
and the conftant endeavour to re* 
lieve themfelves from an uneafy 
pofture, is a frecjuerit caufe of de- 
formity. When the fwathing is 
tight, it impedes the breathing, and 

the 
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the free circulation of the Wood, 
difturbs the natural fecretions, 
and diforders the conftitution in a 
variety of ways. If an Infant is 
pinioned down in its cradle in fuch 
a manner as to prevent the fuper- 
fluoiis humour fecreted in the 
mouth from being freely difcharg- 
«d, it muft fall down into the 
ftomach; where it occafions vari- 
ous diforders, efpecially in time of 
teething, when there is always a 
very great fecretion of this fluid. 
Another inconvenience which at- 
tends this unnatural confinement 
of Children, is the keeping them 
from their natural aftion and ex- 
crcife, which both retards their 
growth, and diminishes the ftrength 

of 
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of their bodies. It is pretended 
that Children left thus at liberty; 
would often throw themfelves into 
poftures deftru<Sbive of the perfeft 
conformation; of their body. But 
if a Child ever gets into a wrong 
fituation, the uneafinefs it feels 
foon induces it to change its pof- 
ture. Befides, in thofe countries 
where no fuch precautions are 
taken, the Children are all robuft 
and well proportioned. It is like- 
wife faid, that if Children were left 
to the free ufe of their limbs, their 
reftleffnefs would fubjeft them to 
many external injuries j but tho* 
they are * heavy, they are propor^ 
tionably feeble, and cannot move 

* Roaffeaa*. 

•Vol. I. F with. 
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irith fufficient force to hiart theih- 
ifelvcs. The true fource, however, 
©f that wretched flavery to which 
ihey are condemned is this ; an In- 
fant whofe limbs are at liberty 
mtift be conftantly watched, but 
•when it is faft bound, it requires 
41ttle attendance from its Nurfe, 
tod iftay be thrown into any corner; 
It is of the utmoft confequencc 
to the health of Infants, to keep 
•them perfeftly clean and fwect. 
'The inhabitants of the * Ealtewi 
Countries, particularly Turkey, and 
i^e natives of America, are ex- 
n*m*ly attentive to this article. 
The confined drefs of our Infants 
renders a great degree of atten- 

^ Sutoru 

tion 
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iloja to cleanlincfi peculiarly, ne^ 
ceflary. The clofe application of 
any thiog acrid to the delicate 
-^d fenfiblc fkin of. an Infant, 
gives a very Ipecdy irritation, andr 
is one of the moft frequent caufes 
of Children's crying, 

Chjldhen when very young 
aever cry but from pain or jfiick- 
ncfs, and therefore the caufe of 
tlieir diftrefs fhould be accurately 
enquired into. If it is allowed to 
continue, it difturbs all the animal 
funftions, cfpecially the digeftiye 
powers \ and from the diforders 
of thefe moft of the difeafes in- 
cident to Childreii proceed. The 
cries of an Infant are the voice of 
Nature fupplicating relief. It can 

F 2 exprefs 
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f xprcfs its wants by no other lan- 
guage. Inftead of hearkening to 
this voice, we often ftifle it, by put- 
ting the little wretch into a cradle, 
where the noife and violent motion 
confound all its fenfes, and extin^ 
guifh all feelings of pain in a for- 
ced and unnatural fleep. Some- 
times they are allowed to cry till 
their ftrength is exhaufted. But 
their violent ftruggles to get relief, 
and the agitations of their paffions, 
equally difordcr their conftitutions ; 
and when a Child's firft fenfations 
partake fo much of pain and dif- 
trefs, and when the turbulent paf- 
fions are fo early awaked and excr- 
cifedy there is fome reafon to fuipe<St 

they 
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tSey may have an influence on tht 
future temper. 

Children require a great deal 
of fleep, particularly in early in- 
fancy, nor fhould it ever be denied 
them. If they are allowed to be 
in conftant motion when they arc 
awake^ which they always chufe to 
be, there will be no occafion for 
rocking them in a cradle : but the 
fleep which is forced, by exhaufted 
Nature finking to refl: after fevere 
fits of crying, is often too long anc^ 
too profound>. Rocking in Cra- 
dles IS improper in every refpe6[4 
from the confinement they occa- 
fion, from their overheating In- 
fants, from their difoMering the 
digeftion of their food, and from 

F 3 their 
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their procuring an unnataral and 
forced Sleep. 

; As Children naturally turn their 
eyes to the lights their beds or cra- 
dles fhould be lighted fix)m the feet; 
in fuch a way as that bdfth eyes may 
be equally expofed to it. If the 
light is on one fide, the eye that is. 
inoft frequently direfted to it will 
become ftrongeft. This is iBcewifc 
ki jfrequent caufe of fquihting^, 

Thr mifinanagement of Chil^ 
dren i^ principally owing to over-^ 
feeding, ovcr-dothing, want of fcx:-^ 
,<^ciie, «nd of frelh air-f-. Though^ 
as was before obfcrved, a young 

t See avtfyijpiritcd alid judicioaj effay 
€& Nuifing^ 6y £^r. Cadogaiu 

Child 
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Child never orks but from pain or 
ficknefs, yet- the univerfal rcmedyi 
abfurdly applied for all its diftref- 
fes, is giving it fomething to eat on 
to drink, or rocking it in a cradle^ 
If tjie wants and motions of a child 
arc attended to, it will be found to 
Ihew feveral figns of defiring fqod 
before it cries for it, the firft fenfa-r 
tions of hunger never being atteod-j^ 
ed with pain. Indeed thefe fign^ 
are feldom obferved, becaufe ChiU 
dren are feldom fuffered to be huot^ 
gry. If they were regularly fed 
only thrice a day,- at ftated intervals, 
after they are weaned, the fignals 
of returning hunger would be as 
intelligible as if they, fpokej but 
while they are crammed with fom© 

F 4- trafh. 
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trafh every hour, the calls of natu^ 
ral appetite can never be heard. 
Their food (hculd be fimple, and -of 
eafy digeftion, and fhould never 
be taken hot : after they are weaned, 
till they are three years old, it 
fhould confift of plain milk, pana- 
dr, v/ell-fermented bread, barley- 
meal porridge -, and at dinner plain 
light broth with barley or rite^ 
All kinds of paftry, puddings, cuC- 
tards, &c. where the chief ingre* 
di ^nts are iunfermented flour, eggs, 
and butter, tho* generally thought 
to be light, lie much heavier on the 
ft )mach than many kinds of ani- 
mal food. Fermented liquors of 
every kind, and all forts of fpi€eri6s, 
Mcc improper.. They give a flimii^ 
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lus to the digeftive powers, whicfh 
they do not require, and, by excit- 
ing a falfe appetite, are often the 
caufe of their being overcharged. 
Their drink Ihould be pure water. 
The quantity of Children's foofl 
Ihould be regulated ^hj rhelr appe- 
tite; and as they always eat with 
fome eagernefs full as much as they 
ought, whenever tTiat eagernefs 
ceafes, their food fhould be imme- 
diately withdrawn. \ 
The praftice of putting many 
clothes on Children, indulging 
<hem in fitting over the fire, fleep- 
ing in fmall and warm rooms, and 
preferving them from being expo- 
fed to the various inclemencies of 
jthe weather, relaxes their bodies, 

and 
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and enervates their minds. If 
CJiildren, together with fuph an ef-r 
femiijiate educatiorx, are panipeKed 
with animal food, rich fauces, and 
fuch other diet as overcharges their 
digeftive powers, . they become 
fickly as well as weak. 

It is a general error, that a new-f 
born Infant cannot be kept too 
warm. From .this unfortunate pre-r 
judice, a healthy Child is foon made. 
io tender, that it cannot bear the 
frefh air without catching cold. A 
Child can neither be kept too cool>, 
nor too loofe in its drefs. It want$v 
lefs clothing, in proportion, than a 
grown perfpn, becaufe it is naturally 
warmer; at leaft more uniformly 
gnd equally warm.^ This is uni- 

yerfal 
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t^erfal among all animals. There 
are -nilrnbcf lefs inftances of Infartts^ 
expofed and deferted, diat have li- 
ved feveral days, in fiKh fevere 
weather as would have killed moft* 
adults. Many of the difeafes inci-- 
dent to ncjw-born infants^ and to^ 
Lying-in Women, arife from •the 
fcot tcgimen to which they are fuib^ 
^fted. k is ^neraHy thought 
necefiary to keep Lying-in Woi4 
men in e aonftaijt, extorted Sweaty 
by confining them for fcveral day» 
cUrfcly to bed, in warm rooms^ 
where great care is taken to exclude 
the frefli air-, by giving them all 
thewdrinkwarm, and obliging them 
to ^takedown a larger quantity oi 
it tkaa tbeir thirft demands. If 

all 
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all thefe methods prove infufficient 
to force out the defired Sweat, the 
affiftance of fudgrific medicines, 
fometimes of the heating kind, is 
called in. There is the greateft 
reafon to believe, that the whole of 
this artificial Syftem of manage- 
meiu is highly pernicious. It is 
contrary to the Analogy of Nature 
among all other Animals, and among 
the uncultivated ipart of :the human 
fpecies, who, unlefs in fome very 
extraordinary cafes, recover eafily 
and fpeedily, after bringing forth 
their young, without requiring to 
be kept warmer than ufual. The 
frequent deaths, and the flow and 
difficult recoveries of Women after 
Child-birth, IheW. plainly .that ihere 

13 
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is an error fomewhere. It is the 
refuge of ignorance, or the blind- 
nefs of prejudice, to fay, that thefe 
evils are natural and unavoidable. 
The Conftitution of a Lying-in 
Woman is indeed naturally more 
irritable than ufual, but this irrita- 
i3ility is much increafed by a hot 
regimen, and by keeping her eon- 
ftantly diflTolved in Sweats: the 
effeft of.whick is., to weaken her 
fo much, that the ieaft application 
of external cold often produces 
the tnoft dangerous confequences. 
This is confidered as an additional 
reafon for keeping the unhappy 
Woman ftiU warmer. It generally 
happens, that a woman, for fomc 
days after her delivery, has a conftant 

Moifture 
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Moifture on her Skin ; this natu- 
.ral Moifture is moft effeftually pro* 
anoted by keeping her as cool as in 
iicr ufual health* If the heat is ia- 
creafed, inilead of this falutary 
Perfpiration, a Feyer is prob;dbly 
produced, which either fupprclfes 
it entirely, or is attended with a 
yrofufe colliquative Sweat ; and 
often, in confequenceof fuch Sweat, 
with a Miliary Eruption. By. ano- 
ther fatal error,, in miftaking an 
EfFeft.for a Caufe, this Miliary 
Eruption is confidered as a critical 
and highly falutary tranflation 
pf fome imaginary morbid matter 
to the Skin j. which ought to be 
promoted, by a . warm . regimen 
-and ludorific medicines. Thus, 
4 by 
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iry^ leaving the plain road of Nature 
and cxmimoti Senfe, .people imrolte 
sthanfclves in a labyrinth of errors^ 
.and fancy they are curing EHfea- 
ies, when, in truth, they are creating 
them. It is a certain faft, however 
itrange itniay appear, that in a well- 
regulated Lying-in Hofpital, Wo- 
men recover fooner, aijd are fub- 
je^d to fewer accidents after 
Child-birth, notwithftanding the 
/unavoidable expofure to more light 
and noife, than Ladies of Fafhion, 
who are thought to poflefs every 
ipoflUdeconveniency, in their own 
houses. The reafon is obvious : 
In fuch an Hofpital^ the Wonaen 
lie in a large ward, kept cool and 
yr^l ventilated, and under the di- 

reftion 
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reftioh and abfolute government 
of a Phyfician, who is not fettered 
by other people's prejudices, but 
feels himfelf at full liberty to aft 
according to the dictates of his own 
Underftanding iand Experience. 

But we return to our Subject ; 
Children fhould have no (hoes or 
ftockings, at leaft tiU they are able 
to run abroad. They would ftand 
firmer, learn to walk fooner, and 
have their limbs better proportion- 
ed, if they were never cramped 
with ligatures of any kind. Befides, 
ftockings are a very uncleanly piece 
of drefs,. and always keep an In- 
fant's legs cold and wet, if they are 
not Ihifted almoft every hour. 

The aftivc principle is fo vigp* 

rous 
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that it loves to be in petfpetu^ mo< 
tian itfelfy and tso hwtt^etf obje6& 
around it m motion, Thift cxtibQ«» 
Yam: a&ivity li g^en it for xi^ 
wifeft porpc^s^ as it has mote to 
do and more to leara in the firS* 
three years of its Jife^ than it haa 
in thirty years of any fdtutej pc- 
riod-of it. But that lively and reft- 
lefs ^irit, vrhich in infaiicy &eznsd 
to animate. every tluitg around it, 
fradua% com:rad:$ iti^f, a^ the 
Child advances in Li£rr nature re^ 
tpiirxng no nioie modon thaiv if 
Mceflliry foir its preferva^osivs and 
£nks at^Iaft into that csAm and ^ill-^ 
Bfifs which cldfe the ktter days of 
iiomaa Hfa 

G We 
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/We fliould feeelyi indulge this, 
aftive fpirit and the reftlefs curio-^ 
fity of Children^ by allowing them 
to move about at their pleafure.. 
This exercife gives ftrength and' 
agility to their limbs and vigour to 
their conftitutions. They fhould^ 
be allowed and even encouraged to 
handle objefts from their earlieft in-? 
fancy, and be fufFered to approach- 
them as foon as they areabjetomove 
on their hands and knees. It is only? 
by touch that we acquire juft ideas 
of the figure and fituation of bodies, 
and therefore we cannot be too eariy 
accuftomed to examine by this 
fcnfe every vifible body within ourt 
reach. All thefe purpofes, howe* 
ver, are/ruftrated by Infants being 

con- 
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confined in their Nurfes arms till 
they arc able to walk alone. This 
confinement is likewife very apt to 
give a twift to their Ihape, if the 
Nurfe is not particularly careful to 
carry them alternately in both arms, 
tho* this twift may not appear for 
many years after. But a ftill more im- 
portant injury may be done to thenv 
by this praftice, fo univerfal among 
thofe of better rank ; the injury arif- 
ing from their having too much or 
too little exercife, or from its being 
given them atah improper time. If a; 
Ghild is fuflfened.to move about at 
its pleafure, like apy other yoyng 
animal, from .the time it is two or 
three months old, unerring Inftinft 
will direft it to take prccifely^thg 
. ^ G 2 Quan- 
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•'Quantity of Exercife, and to talte 
it at the precife times which are 
moft proper. But if it is carried 
-always in a Nurfc's arms, thefe 
important circumftances muft be 
regulated by her peculiar temper or 
caprice. It is cafy to forefee fome 
of the numerous inconveniencies 
ithat muft arife from this. 

Neither ought Children to be 
afllfted, in their learning to walk, 
*by leading-ftrings. The only ufc 
of thefe is to fave trouble to 
Nurfes, who, l)y allowing the 
Children to fwing in them, often 
hurt their Ihape, and retard their 
.prc^refs in walking. They arc 
lefs fubjeft to fall when they have 
no fuch artificial aififtance to de« 

pend 



pend on-, and they cannot tOd eirly 
be made fenfible that they are never 
to expeft a fupport or afliftance in- 
doing any thing which they are 
able to do for themfelVes, When*' 
Infants have efcaped from the hands 
of their Nurfes and» are able to run? 
abotit ahd drift for themfclves, they 
^nerally do well. It is commbnlji^ 
thought that weekly ChildretV 
fhould not be put on their Icgs^ 
efpecially if they are the kaft bent 
or creioked : but experience fhewi^ 
that ci'ooked legs will grow in time- 
ftrdfig artd ftrait by frequent walk- 
ing, ithile difufe makes them worie.- 
aiid worfe every day *. 

Cirit$ are the graves of tht hu-» 
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^man ipccies *• They would periflb 
•in a few generations, if they were 
•not conftantly recruited from the 
country. The confined, putrid air 
which moft of their inhabitants 
breathe, their foul feeding, their 
want of natural exercife, but, above 
all, their debauchery, fhorten their 
lives, ruin their conftitutions, and 
produce a puny and difeafed race 
of Children. 

Every circumftance points out 
the country as the .proper place for 
the education of Children -, the pu- 
rity of the airj the variety of ruftic 
fports, the plainnefs of diet, , the 
fimplicity and innocence of man7 
jiers, all concur to reconimend it. 

Crowd- 
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Crowding Children together in hof- 
pitals is extremely pernicious to 
their health, both from the con- 
finement they are fubjefted.to, and 
- from the unwholefome air occafion-i 
cd by a number of people living m 
the fame houfe. But it \s ftill more 
pernicious to confine them, before 
they have attained their full growth 
and ftrength, to fedentary employ- 
ments, where they breathe a putrid 
air, and are reftrained from the free 
ufe of their limbs. The ufual ef- 
fect of this confinement is, either to 
cut them off^ early in life, or to 
render their conftitutions weak and 
fickly. The infatiable thirft for 
money, not only hardens the heart 
againft every fentiment .of hunwii* 
^ _ ;. G 4 nity. 
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nicy, but makes Men blind to that 
very intcrcft which they fo anxi^^ 
oufly purfuc. The iame princi* 
pks of found policy, whichinduccs 
them to fparc their horfes and cat-. 
tie, till they arrive at their full fizc 
and vigour, Ihould naturally lead 
them to grant a like refpite to their 
Children. 

Tho* diet demands the greateft 
attention, in puny conftitutions, yet 
it admits of a very great latitude 
in Children hardened by exercife 
and daily expofed to the vicifli^ 
tudes of the weather. It is impof- 
fible to afcertain what the human 
body may be brought to bear, if it 
is gradually inured to the intemper* 
ance of feafons and dements, to 

hunger. 
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hunger, diirft, and fatigue. Be* 
fore it hath acquired fettled habits^ 
we may induce almofl: any weplcafc^ 
without danger; when it is once 
arrived at its full growth and coni 
fiftence, every material alteratioa 
is dangerous. But the delicacy 
and luxury of modern education 
deftroy the foundation of this na- 
tive vigor and flexibility. Not^ 
withftanding the variety of abfurd 
and unnatural cuftoms that prevail 
among barbarous nations, they are 
not fickly as we are, becaufe the 
hardinefs pf their conftitutions en* 
ables them to bear all excefles. The 
women who inhabit the ifthmus of 
America arc plunged in cold water, 
along with their Infants, immedi* 
" - ately 
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ttely after their delivery, without 
wy bad confequence. AH thofe 
difcafes which arife frbm catching 
of cold, or a fudden check given 
to the perfpiration, are found only 
among the. civilized |)art of Man- 
kind, An old Roman or an Indian, 
in the purfuits of war or htmting, 
would plunge into a river whilft in 
a profufe fweat, without fear and 
without danger, A fimilar hardy 
education would make us all equally 
proof againft the bad effedts of fueh 
accidents. — The . greater care wc 
take. to prevent catching cold, by 
the various contrivances of modern 
luxury, the more we become fub- 
jefted to it,— We can guard againft 
cold only by rendering t)urfelve& 

fupe- 
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fuperior to its Influence.— There 1$ 
a ftriking proof of this in the vigo- 
rous conftitutions of Children bra- 
ced by the daily ufe of the cold 
bath -, ind ftill a ftronger proof, in 
thofe Children who^re thinly clad^ 
and fuffered tabe without ftockings 
or fhoes in all feafons and wea- 
thers, 

, Nature never made any coun- 
try too cold for its own inhabi- 
tants. — In cold climates fhe has 
made exercife and even, fatigue ha- 
bitual to theni, not only from the 
lieceffity of their fituation, but from 
choice, theirnatural diverfions be- 
ing all of the athletic and violent 
kind. But the foftnefs and efi^e- 
minacy of modern manners has, 

both 
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l)Oth deprived us of bur naturaF 
defence againft the dife^fes moft 
incident to our own climiite, and 
fubjefted us to all the incohvtnieh-- 
cies of a warm one,, particularly to 
that debility and morbid fcnlibility 
of the nervous fyftem, which lays 
the foundation of moft of our dit 
eafes, and deprives us at the fame 
time of the fpirit ahd refolution to- 
fupport them. 

Most of thofe Children Who die 
tjndef two years of Age,, are cut off 
by the confequences of teething. 
This is reckoned a natural and in-* 
cvitable evil ; but h$ all other ani- 
mals, and the tinctiltitated palrt of 
Mankind, get their teeth without 
danger, there is fc^fyn to fufpeft 
6 this 
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^his is not a lutural evil. The pro-t 
vcefs of Nature in breeding teeth is 
different from her ufual method of 
<>perating in the human body, which 
OS without pain^ and commonly 
ivithout exciting any particular 
fcnfation. But though cutting of 
-ths teeth may be naturally attende4 
-with fomc pain, and even a fmali 
Jiicgrec of fever, yet if a Child's 
^conftitution be perfectly found and 
^vigorous, probably neither of thefc 
would be followed by any bad con^ 
sfecjuence. The irritability of the 
4iervous Syften^ and the inflam- 
matory difpofition of the habit at 
this period^ are probably owing in 
a great meafure to too full living, 
40 the conftitution being debilitated 
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fejr the want of proper Exercife, by • 
the want of free Expofurc to the 
open Air, and the numberlefs other* 
Effeminacies of modern Education; 
Other animals facilitate the cutting 
. of their teeth by gnawing fuch bo- 
dies as their gums can make fomc 
impreffion on. An Infant, by the 
feme mechanical Inftinft, begins 
very early to carry every thing to 
its mouth. As foon as this indica- 
tion of Nature is obferved, it Ihould 
be diligently followed, by giving 
the Child fotncthing to gnaw, which 
IS inofFenfive, which is cooling, and 
which yields a little to the preflure 
of its gums, as liquorice-root, hard 
bifcuit, wax candle, and fuch like. 
A perfedtly hard body, fuch as co*" 
wl, does not anfwer the purpofe, 
4 ' nor 
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nor' will a Child ufc it,, wheiv itt^ 
gumsu are in the leaft pained. 

Wi cannot help obferving here; 
the very great prejudice which 
Children of better rank often 
luftain, by a to6 early applica- 
tion to different branches of edu«- 
cation. The moft iniportant pof- 
feflion that can be fecured to a 
Child, is a healthy and vigorous 
conftitutionj a chearful temper, 
and a good heart. Moft fickly 
Children either die very foon, oir 
drag out an unhappy life, bur- 
dcnfome to themfelves, and ufe- 
Icfs to the public. There is no- 
thing indeed to hinder a Child 
from acquiring every ufeful 
branch of knowledge,^ and every 

elegant 
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elegant accomfidilhment fuited to 
Jiis age^ wkhout impairing his 
tsmftitution v but then the greateft 
4tttention mtift be had ta the pow- 
iers of his body and mind, that 
they neither be allawcd to languifh 
for want of exercifc; nor be ex- 
erted heyo«d what they can bean 
Nature brings ali her works to 
pcrfeftion by a gradual procefs. 
Man, the laft ami moft perfedb of 
ier works below, arrives at his. by 
a very flow praccfe. In rihe early 
period of life. Nature feems par- 
ticularly foUicitoua to increafe and 
iniJtigoratc the hodrly powers,' One 
of the principal inffernmcnts fhe 
ufcs for this purpofe is, that reft- 
ix& adivity which makes a Child 
^: delight 
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delight to be in perpetual mo- 
tion. The faculties of the mind 
■ difclole themfelves in a certain re- 
gular fucceflion. The powers of 
imagination firft begin to appear 
by an unbounded curiofity, a love 
of what is great, furprizing, and 
marvellous, and, in many cafes, 
of what is ridiculous. The per- 
ception of what is beautiful in 
Nature does not come fo early. 
The progrefs of the affeftions is 
flower : at firft they are moftly 
of the felfilh kind, but, by de- 
grees, the heart dilates, and the 
focial and public affeftions make 
their appearance. The progrefs 
of reafon is extremely flow. In 
childhood the mind can attend to 
nothing but what keeps its aftivc 
Vol, L H -poYiti^ 
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powers in .coiafl;ant agijtation, nor 
,can. it take m all the little dif- 
,cfimin^ting circumftances which 
. ^re neceflary to the forming a true 
.judgment either of perfons or 
things. For this caufe it is very 
little capable of entering into ab- 
ftraft rcafoning of any kind, tiU 
towards the age of manhood. It 
is even long after this period be- 
fore any juftnefs of tafte can be 
acQuired^ becaufe that requires 
the moft iaiproved ufe of the af* 
feftig^s, of the reafpning faculty, 
^iid Qf the powers of imagination. 
If tlys is the order and pl^ of 
N^tur? in bringing Man to the 
)€rfeftion of his kind, it ihoul4 
f^ the bufinefs of education re- 

i^gioyfly tO;^U9W i^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
;■ &cc^ve 
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ftfccdiiive openings of the hurixaft 
pb^fei-s, to give them tiieir pro- 
^l^r exercife, but td take care that 
they hever be over-charged. IF 
ri6 f^gai-d' i» had to this rule, we 
rtliiy indeed ^celerate the feem- 
ifag hiaturity of our faculties, as 
>fre can rear a plant in a hot-bed, 
but we fhall never be able to 
bring them to that full maturity, 
which a more ftrift attention to 
Nature would have brought them 
tX>. This is, however, fo little 
^bferved in the education of Chil- 
dttn of better fafliion, that Na-^ 
fufe is, alfrioll from the begin- 
A!ftg, thwarted in all her motions. 
Many hours are fpent every day 
ift ftiidifs painfully difagreeable^ 

Hz that 
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'that give exercife to no faculty 
but the memory, and only load it 
with what will probably never turn 
to either future pleafure or utility. 
Some of the faculties are over-, 
ftrained, by putting them upon 
exertions difproportioned to their 
ftrength ; others languifh for want 
of being exercifcd at all. No know- 
ledge or improvement is here ac- 
quired by the free and fpontane- 
oils exertion of the natural pow- 
ers : it is all artificial and forced. 
Thus health is often facrificed,. 
by the body being deprived of its 
requifite exercife, the temper hurt 
by frequent contradidlion, and the 
vigour of the mind impaired by 
unnatural and overftrained ex- 
ertions. 



^ 
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.... . ■ h 
titions. The happieft period of 

Human Life, the days of health,' 
chearfulnefs and innocence, on 
which we always refleft with plea-' 
fure, not without fome mixture ' 
cf regret, are fpent in the midft: 
of tears, punilhments, and flavery ; 
and this is to anfwer no other end 
but to make a Child a Man fomc 
years before Nature intended he 
fhould be one. It is not meant 
here to infinuate, that Children 
fliould be left to form themfelvea 
without any direction or affiftancej 
On the contrary, they need the 
moft watchful attention from their 
carlieft infancy, and often contl-adt 
fuch bad health, fuch bad tem- 
perS| m& fuch bad habits;^ Wore ' 

^ H I / iJcy 
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tjfiey are thought proj^r fu]bj/?.<9bss 
c£ ©d\ip%tio|>^ 4s will rcn^ajjri ^r^thr 
t|}qm, ij>, l^ijt? of; a)J fuj;\irfi ca;;e^ 
as, Ipijg a^ tb^jTrljiyQ. We ojjl^, ip^.. 
tgnjded to point. oi;t the i|iiPi;<x- 
ptietx of prj^cipi.tgtin^ eduqavqp%, 
by forfajci;)^ th^ pr^cfer i» \i{bi(;li. 
Nature uofplds. the humaQ.ppwifs^ 
and by facrifiping pr^fec^t h/ippi- 
nefs to unpertain futwity. There; 
is, a kind pf Qvlture tbftt wUjpro- 
duce a i^a;i at fiftpen^, with hw, 
char^der ^n^. m^ner^. per^i^ij^ 
forni!?4^: biit tjiqa h« i&. a littjfj 
Manj hi^ %uJties, ajre qrawped^ 
and he i^^ iri<;ap^bjq of £^rt|>qp., 
hnprpv^jiifinti, By;a,difl5yrepi^.ci?lii 
ture . hQ mighl^ no^r gorjiag^. arr^w 
at fujjl .m^$^rJ^y^ till, fi^cprai^d^, 
2 twenty J 
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twenty v ftut theh he wtxM be hf 
far the fuperior maii^ bold-, a&ivc, 
and vigoi^Si with all his powers 
capabte of ftiU* further erilarjge-" 
mMt. The bufinefs^^ of education 
is^ indeedj in every view, a very 
difficult taflc. It requires an in- 
timate knowledge of Nature, as 
well as- great addrcfs; to dirddt a 
Child, before he is able to direft 
himfelf^ to lead him^ without hi$' 
being confcious of it, and to fe- 
cure the moft implicit obedience, 
without his feeling himfelf to be 
a flave. It requires befides fuch a 
cGfnftant' watchftilnefi^ fuch in- 
ftexible fteadinefs, and,- at thtf 
fame time, fo much patience, 
tendernefs, and af!bAion, as can' 

fcarcely 
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fcarccly be expefted but from the 
heart of a parent. ; 

These few obfervations are fe- 
fected from a great number that 
might be mentioned, to prove that 
many of the calamities complained 
of as peculiarly afFefting the 
Human Species, are not necef- 
fary confequences of our confti- 
tution, but are entirely the refult 
of our own caprice and folly, in 
pay-ing greater regard to vague 
and fhallow reafonings, than to 
the plain dictates of Nature, and 
the analogous conftitutions of 
other Animals. — They are taken 
from that period of life, where 
Inftinft is the only aftive prin- 
ciple of our Nature, and confe-^ 

quently 
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cjucntly where the analogy bc-» 
twcen us and other Animals will . 
be found moft compleat.— -When . 
our fupcrior and more diftinguifh- 
ing faculties begin to expand 
themfelves, the analogy becomes 
indeed lefs perfeft. But, if we . 
would enquire into the caufe of. 
Qur weak and fickly habits^ we* 
muft go back to the ftate of In- 
fancy. The foundation of the evil . 
is laid there. Habit foon fucceeds . 
in the place of Nature, and, how-, 
eyer unworthy a fucceflbr, re--, 
quires almoft equal attention. As . 
years advance, additional caufes of 
thefe evils are continually taking 
place, and diforders of the body. 
4nd mind mutually inflame each. 
; ,. 5 other. 
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ctiurr. *^-*^ Bxce tMs opensr a^ fieM 
ttto e:xoeiifi^ fbn this. pkos^. Wtf 
&dM enij: oi^bmte; that the Se^ 
clior of £Imnaii' Life exhibittr ge^ 
itin^yr a fcenr quite: fingukr in;^^ 
Nattire; —Tte ^aduaL decay o£ 
ths" mos^ huwaam' and generaufl^ 
ftdings: ofr thee heart,, ai?: wall as*' 
of all' our boaflbdl fiiperioF p9wet$^ 
oB imaginatioit andi underflanding^. 
till; at lafl: thef^ are utn^l^ oblki^ 
vaxsdy andrleatre ufiin a.mo£e help« 
1«& and wr^etohisd iituatioii thaa^ 
that of any Animal whatever; is^ 
furely. of ail- othet^ the moft hum--^ 
filing confideration to the pride of 
man.— Yet there is great reafon^ 
to believe that this melancholy- 
£xit is. not out natural one, but* 
^ that 
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that it is owing to caufes foreign 
and adventitious to our Nature- 
There is the higheft probability, 
at leaft^ that if we led natural 
lives, we fliould retain to the laft 
the full exercife of a)J our fcnfes, 
and the full pofleffion of thofc fu- 
pcrior faculties, which we hope we 
fhall retain in a future and more 
perfe6l ftate of exiftence.— There 
h no reafon to doubt but it is in 
the power of art to protraft Ufe 
even beyond the period which Na* 
ture has afligned to it. But this 
enquiry, however important, is 
trifling, when compared to that 
which leads us to the means of en- 
joymg it^ whilfl: we do live. 

SECTION 
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SECTION 11. 

TH E advantages, which Man-* 
kind poffefs above the reft 
of the Animal Creation, are prin- 
cipally derived from Reafon,. fronv 
the Social Principle, from Tafte, 
and from Religion. We fhall pro- 
ceed to enquire how much each 
of thefe contribute to make life 
more happy and comfortable. 

Reason, of itfelf, cannot, any 
more than riches, be reckoned aa 

immediate 
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immediate bleffing to Mankind. 
It is only the proper application 
of it, to render them niorfe happy, 
that can entitle Jt* to that liathe. 
Nature has furnifhed us with a 
variety of internal Senfes and 
Taftes, llnkno^vn to other Afti- 
mals. All thefe, if properly cul- 
tivatedj are ^fources of plcafure, 
but without culture, uioft of thefn 
are fo faint and languid, that 
they convey no gratification to the 
Mind* This culture is the pecu- 
liar province of Reafbn. It be- 
longs to Reafon to analyze our 
Taftes and Pleafures, and, after a 
proper arrangement of th^m ac- 
•cofdiflg to their different degrees 
<ef excellence, to affign to each that 
^ degree 
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j«dcgi3ec of cultivation and indul- 
gence which its rank defcrves, and 
i«) mor^. But if Reafon, inftead 
of thus doing juftice to the various 
gifts of Providence, be unattentivc 
to her charge, or beftow her whole 
attention on One, negleding the 
reft, and if^ in consequence of this, 
4ittle happinefs be enjoyed in life, 
in fuch. a cafe Reafon can with 
no great propriety be called a blef- 
fing. Let us then examine its efFefts 
among thofe who poflef^ it in the 
mod eminent degree. 

The natural advantages of Ge* 
Siius, and a iuperior Underftand- 
jng, are extremely obvious. One 
unacquainted with the real ilate of 
ihun^xan a$iir% w^uld never doubt 

of 
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of their fccuring to their pofleflbrs • 
the moft honourable and important 
ftations among mankind, nor fuf- 
peft that they could ever fail to 
place them at the head of all the 
ufeful arts and profeflions. If he 
were told this was not tht cafe, ' 
he would conclude it muft be 
owing to the folly or wickednefs 
of Mankind, or to Ibme unhappy 
concurrence of accidents, that fuch 
Men were deprived of their natu- 
ral ftations and rank in life. But 
in faft it is owing to none of thefe 
caufes. A fuperior degree of Rea- 
fon and Underftandina does not 
ufually form a Man either for be- 
ing a more ufeful member of fo- 
ciety, or more happy in himfelf^ 

Thcfe 
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Thefe taknts are ufually diflipated 
in fuch a way, as renders them of 
little account, either to the public 
or to the pofleflbr. — This wafte 
of Genius exhibits a moft aftonifli- 
ing and melancholy profpeft. A 
large library gives a full view of 
it. Among the multitude of books 
of which it is compofed, how few 
eng^e any one's attention ? Such 
as are addreffed to the heart and 
imagination, fuch as paint life and 
manners in juft colours and in- 
terefting jG.tuations, and the very 
few that give genuine defcriptions 
of Nature in any of her forms, or of 
the ufeful and elegant arts, are read 
and admired. But the far more 
numerous volumes, prodviftiona of 
Vol. I. I the 
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the intcUeftual powers, profound 
fyftems and difquifitions of philo- 
fophy and theology, are neglefted 
and defpifed, and remain only as 
nxmuments of the pride, ingenuity, 
and impotency of Human Undcr- 
ftanding. Yet many of the in- 
ventors of thefc fyftems difcover the 
greateft acutenefs and depth of 
Genius ; half of which, exerted on 
any of the ufcful or elegant arts 
of life, would have rendered their 
names immortal.~But it has ever 
been the misfortune of philofb* 
phical Genius to grafp at objefts 
which Providence has placed be- 
yond its reach, and to afcend to 
general principles and to build 
Myftem?,- without .that previous 
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large colleftion and proper arraagc- 
tneAt of fa<^s, which alone can girt 
them a folid foundation. — Not- 
^thftanding this was pointed out 
hj Lord Bacon, in the futkft and 
cleareft manner, yet no attempts 
have been made to cultivate any 
*ene bran^ch of ufefal philofophy 
upon his excellent pkn, except 
by Sir Ifaac Newton, Mr. Boyk, 
and a very few others, — Genius is 
iiaturally im|>atient of reftraint, 
Jceen and impetuous in its pur- 
fuits ; it delights therefore in build- 
ing with materials which the Mind 
contains within itfelf, or fuch as 
the In?iagination can create at plea- 
fare. But the materials, r^quifite 
Iw the improvement of any ufe- 

.12 ful 
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ful art or fcience, muft* all be col- 
lected from without, by fuch flow 
and patient obfervation, as little 
fuits the vivacity of Genius, and 
generally requires more bodily ac- 
tivity, than is ufually found among 
Philofophers, 

Almost the only pure produc* 
tions of the Underftanding, that 
have continued to command re- 
fpedt, are thofe of Abftraft Ma-, 
thematicks. Thefe will always be 
valuable, independent of their ap- 
plication to the ufeful arts. The 
exercife they give to the invention, 
and the agreeable furprife they ex- 
cite in the Mind, by exhibiting un- 
expefted relations of figures and 
quantity, are of themfclves natural 

fources 
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fources of pleafure. This is the 
only fcience,the principles of which 
the philofopher carries in his own 
Mind ; infallible principles ta 
which he can fafely truft. 

Tho* Men of Genius . cannot 
bear the fetters of method and 
fjrftem, yet they are the only pro- 
per people to plan them out. The 
Genius to lead and direft in phi- 
lofophy is diftinft from, and al- 
moft incompatible with the Genius 
to execute. Lord Bacon was a re- 
markable inftance of this. He 
brought the Syftematic Method of 
the Schoolmen, which was found- 
ed on Metaphyfical and often No- 
minal Subtilties, into deferved 
contempt, and laid down a method 

1 3 of 
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of invcftigation founded on the 
jafteft and moft enlarged views of 
Nature, but which neither himfclf 
nor llicceeding philofophers have 
had padciK:e tb put in ftrid exe- 
cution. 

For the rcafons above men- 
ckmed, it wili be found that ibirce- 
If any of the ufeful arts of life owe 
their improvements to philofophers* 
They have been principally obliged 
to accidental difcovcries, or to the 
happy natural iagacity of Men, 
who exercifed thoie arts in private, 
and who were unacquainted with 
and iuidebauched byphilofophy.— 
This has in a particular manner 
been the fate of Medicine, th^ 
moft ufefyl of all thofe arts. If 

by 
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by Medicine be meant the art of 
prcfcrving health, arid reftoring it 
when loft, any Man of fenfe and 
candor, who has been regularly 
bred to it, will own that his time 
has been moftly taken up with en- 
quiries into branches of learning, 
which upon trial he finds utterly 
unprofitable to the main ends <ff 
his profeffion, or wafted In read- 
ing ufelefs theories and voluminous 
explanations and commentaries on 
thefe theories; and will ingenuoufly 
acknowledge, that every thing ufc- 
ful, which he ever learned from 
books in the courfe of many years 
ftudy, might be taught to any 
Man of common fenfe and atten- 
tion in almoft as many months, 

I 4 and 
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and that a few years experience is 
worth all his library.— Medicine 
in reality owes more to that illi- 
terate ent'hufiaft, Paracelfus, for in- 
"s troducing fome of the moft ufeful 
remedies, than toany phyficianwho 
has wrote fince the days of Hippo- 
crates, if we except Dr. Sydenham ; 
who owes his reputation entirely 
to a great natural fagacity in mak- 
ing obfervations, and to a ftill more 
uncommon candor in relating them. 
What little medical philofophy he 
had, which was as good as his 
time afforded, ferved only to warp 
his Genius, and render his writings 
more perplexed and tirefome. 

But what fhews in the ftrongeft 
iight at what an awef ul diftance 

philofo- 
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pliilofophers have ufually kept 
from enquiries of general utility 
to mankind, is, that Agriculture, 
as a fcience, is yet only in its in- 
fancy. — A mathematician or phi- 
lofopher, if he happens to poflefs 
a farm, does not tmderftand the 
conftruftion of his cart or plough 
fo well as the fellow who drives 
them, nor is he fo well acquainted 
with the method of cultivating his 
ground to the greateft advantage. 
We have indeed many Syftems of 
Agriculture, that is, we have large 
compilations of general maxims 
and principles, ^long with a pro- 
fufion of what is called philofo- 
phical reafoning on the fubjeft. 
-But the capital deficiency in Huf- 

bdndry 
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bandry is, a copious CoUedtion of 
particular Obfervations and Expe-I^ 
rimcnts, fully and clearly narrated, 
well attefted, and properly arran- 
Ijed. Thefc alone can give any au» 
tfiority to general Maxims. With- 
out thefe we ought to diilruft all 
iuch Maxims, as we know many of 
them arc founded on fafts, either 
totally falfe or very imperfeftly 
narrated, and that others are efta- 
bliflied on very erroneous reafon- 
ing from fads that are indeed un-» 
queftionable« 

It is with pleafure, however, that 
we obferve the Genius of a more 
enlarged philofophy ariiing, a phi- 
lofophy fubfervient to life and 
public utility. Since knowledge 
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Kas come to be more generally dif- 
fufcd, that ipirit o£ free enquiry^, 
which formerly employed itfelf ia 
theology and politics, begins now 
to pierce into other fciences. The 
a\ithority of antiquity and great 
names^in fubje<Sts of opinion, is lefs 
regarded. Men begin to be weary? 
of theories whick lead to no ufc- 
ful ^|niequences, and have no 
founAtion but in the imagina*- 
tion of ingenious Men. The load 
of learned rubbifh^ under which 
fcience has lain fo long concealed^ 
partly for the meanelt and vileft 
purpo&s, begins to be taken ofF^ 
and there ieems to be a general 
difpofition in Mankind to expofe 
to their de&rved contempt thc^c 

quackifli 
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quackifh and unworthy arts, which 
have fo often difgraced literature 
and gentlemen of a liberal profef- 
fion. The true and only method 
of promoting fcience, is to com- 
municate it with clearnefs and pre- 
cilion, and in a language as much 
divefted of technical terms as the 
nature of the fubjeft will admit. 
What renders this particularly ne- 
ceflary is, that fpeculative Men, 
who have a Genius for arrange- 
ment, and for planning ufeful 
enquiries, are very often, for rea- 
fons before given, deficient in the 
executive part. The principles 
therefore of every fcience fliould 
be explained by them with all 
poflfible perfpicuity, in crder to 

render 
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render them more generally under- 
ftood, and to make their applica- 
tion to the ufeful arts more eafy. 
We have a ftriking inftancc of the 
good effects of this, in Chymiftry. 
This fcience lay for many ages m- 
volved in the deepeft obfcurity, 
concealed under a jargon intelligible 
to none but a few adepts, and, by 
a ftrange aflbciation, frequently 
interwoven with the wildeft reli- 
gious cnthufiafm. Boerhaave had 
the very high merit of refcuing it 
from this obfcurity, and of ex- 
plaining it in a language intelli- 
gible to every man of. common 
fenfe. Since that time, Chymiftry 
has made very quick advances. 

Th€ 
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"Irhc French phUofophers, in par-, 
ticvlar, have ddcrved well of Man* 
kind for their endeavours to ren- 
der this fcience, as well as every 
branch of natural philofophy, fub- 
iervient to theufeful and el^ant 
arts ; and have the additional merit 
of communicating their knowledge 
in the eafieft and nK>ft agreeabie 
manner. Mr. Buffon has not onlf 
given us the befi: natural hiftorjr, 
but, by the beauty of his compofr* 
tion and elegance of his ftile, has 
rendered a fubje^i:, wMch, in moft 
hands, has proved a very dry onc^ 
]x)th pleafii^ and interefting. 

Th£ fame liberal and manly ^u^. 
^k of enquiqr which has difcovered 

itfclf 
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itfetf in other branches of know- 
ledge, begins to find its way into 
Medicine. <Jreater attention is now 
given to experiment and obfcrva- 
:tion; the infufficiency of any idle 
theory is more quickly deteftcd, 
and the pedantry of the profeffion 
meets with its defcrvcd ridicule. 
We cannot avoid mentioning here, 
for the honour of mir own country, 
that Pharmacy has been lately ref- 
cued from a ftate that was a fcandal 
to Phyfic and common fcnfe, and is 
now brought into a judicious, con- 
^ cife, and tolerably ekgant fy ftem. 
Even Apiculture, the mod natu- 
ral, the mod ufeful, and, among 
Lthe naoft honourabk becaufe mod 

inde- 
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independent employments, which 
many years ago began to engage 
the attention of gentlemen, is now 
thought a fubjeft not unworthy the 
attention of philofophers. Mr. du 
Hamel, who is the Dr. Hales of 
France, has fct a noble example in 
this way, as he does in. promoting 
every other branch of knowledge 
cQfmeftcd with public utility *. 

*Hi5 example has been followed by 
fome others in his own Country and in 
Switzerland; but in Britain the genuine 
Spirit of Experimental Agriculture be- 
gins to diffufe itfelf with a zeal and ra- 
pidity that promifes foon to eflablifh. thi» 
Science on the moft folid foundation : 
the public lies under particular Obliga- 
tionsy on this fubjedl, to the fpirit, in** 
{enuityi and indufiry o£ Mr. Young«^ 

Nothing 



Nothing contributes more to 
deprive the world of the fruits of 
great parts, than the paffidn for 
univerfel knowledge^ fo conftantly 
annexed to thdfe who poffefs them. 
By mean^ of this the flame of Ge- 
nius is wafted in the endlefs labour 
of accumulating promifcuous of 
ufekfs fa6i:s, while k might have 
enlightened the moft ufeful arts 
by concentrating its force 'upon a 
fingle objeA. This diifipation of 
Genius is' moft eflTeiStually checked 
by the honeft love of fame, which 
prompts a Man to appear in the 
world as an author. This necef- 
farily circumfcribes his cxcurfiofts, 
and determines the force of his Ge- 
nius to one point. This likewifc 

Vol. I. K refcues 
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rcfcpes him from that ufual abtife 
snd proftitution of fine parts, the 
wafting of the greateft part of his 
tixn^ in reading, which ia really the 
effeft of lazincfs* Here the Mind^ 
being in a great meafure paffive^ 
becomes furfeited with knowledge 
which it never digefts : the me- 
mohr is burdened with a load of 
noHfenfe and impertinence, while 
the powers of Genius and Inven*- 
tion languilh for want of exercife. 

Having obferved of how little 
cbnfequence a great Underftaiiding 
generally is to the public, let us 
. next confider the effefts it has in 
promoting the happinefs of the in- 
dividual. — It is very evident that 
thofcji who devote moft of their 

time 
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time to the exercifes of the Under- 
ftanding, are far from being the. 
happieft Men. They enjoy indeed 
the pleafure arifing from the purfuit 
and difcovery of Truth. Perhaps 
too the vanity arifing from a con- 
fcioufnefs of fuperior talents adds 
not a little to their happinefs. But 
there are many; natural fburces of 
pleafure from which they are in a 
great meafure cut ofF.-^AU the 
public and focial affedions, in 
common with every Tafte natural 
to the Human Mind, if they are 
not properly exercifed, grow lan- 
guid. People who devote moft of 
their time to the cultivation of their 
Underftandings, muft of courfe 
live retired and abftraded from the 

K 2 world. 
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world. The focial affeftions (f hcfc 
inexhauffiible fources of happinefs) 
have therefore no play, and confe- 
quently lofe their natural warmth 
and vigor. The private ^nd felfifii 
afFeftions however are not propor- 
tionably reduced. Envy and Jea- 
loufy, the moft ungenerous and 
moft tormenting of all paffions, 
prevail remarkably among this 
rank of Men, 

Hence perhaps there is lefr 
friendfhip among learned Men, 
and efpecially among Authors, 
than in any other clafs of Man* 
.kind. .People of independent for-* 
tunes, who have no views^ of in- 
tereft or. ambition to gratify, na- 
turally conned themfclvcs with 

. fuch 
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fucK 4S refemble them ih their 
taftes and fentiments, and as their 
purfuits do not interfere, their 
friendlhips may be fmccre and 
lafting. In thgfe profbffions like- 
wife where Intereft is confidered as 
the immediate objeft, we often 
find Men very :CordialIy attached 
to one author, if the field be large 
enough to admit them all. But in » 
the purfuits of Fanje and Vanity, . 
the cafe is very different. There 
is a jealoufy here that adinits no ri- 
val, that makes people conficjer 
whatever is given to others as taken 
away from thepifelves. Hence the 
expreflive filence, or the cold, ex- 
torted, noe^furedapprpbation, given 
by rival authors to thofe works of 

K 3 Genius, . 
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Genius, which more impartial and 
difintereftcd Judges receive with 
the warmeft and moft unrefcrved 
applaufe. Such a generofity, fuch 
a greatnefs of Soul, as render 
one fuperior to fo mean a jealoufy, 
are perhaps the rareft Virtues to 
be found among Mankind, 

This ftate of war among Men 
of Genius and Learning, not only 
prevents each of them in fome 
meafure from receiving that por- 
tion of Fame to which he is juftly 
entitled, but is one of the principal 
caufes which exclude them from 
that influence and afcendency in 
the different profeHions and aflTairs 
of life, which their fuperior talents 
would otherwife readily procure 
§ them. 
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them." Dull people, tho* they do' 
not comprehend Men of Genius, 
are afraid of them, and naturally 
unite againfl: them, and the mutual 
jealoufies and diflentions among 
Tuch Men, give the dunces all the 
advantages they could wifti for. 
As the focial affeftions. become 
languid, among thofe. who dfivott 
their whole tim^ to fpeculafive 
fc^ence, becaufe they are not <*x:-* 
ercifed, the public affeftions, the 
love of liberty and of a native 
<:ountry, become feeble for the 
fame reafon. There arc perhaps 
•no Men who embrace fcntimencs of 
patriotifm and public liberty with 
fo much ardor, as thofe who are 
juft entering upon the world, and 

K 4r • .. who 
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who havt got a very liberal and 

clafficd education. Youth indeed 

« 

is the ieafbn when every generous 
and elevated fentiment naoft ea£if 
finds its way to the heart : ad: this 
happy period, that high fpirit- of 
if^dependence, that zeal for the 
public, which animated the Greek 
and Roman people, communicate 
themfelves to the foul with a pe- 
culiar warmth and endiufiafm. But 
this fervor too foon fubfides. If 
young men engage in public and 
aftive life, every manly and difin- 
terefted purpofe is in danger of 
being loft, amidft the univerfal 
diffipation and corruption of man- 
ners, that furround them ; a depra- 
vity pf manners now become {o 
,4 enormous, 
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cnonnous, that any pretei¥(k)n w 
public Virnie is ^confidered either 
as hypocrify or folly. , If, on the 
other hand, they devote themfelves 
to a fpeculative, fcdentary life, ab- 
foafted from Society, allthc a&ivc 
Virtues and aftive Powers of the 
Mind are ftill more certainly ex- 
tinguifhed. A capacity for vigor- 
ous and fteady exertions can only 
be preferved by regular habits of 
Aaivity. Love of a Country and 
• of a Public cannot fubfift among 
Men^, who neither know nor love 
dbe individuals which compoie that 
Public. If a Man has a faniily and 
friends,thefe give him an intereft in 
die Community, and attach him to 
iti becaufe their honour and happi- 

ncfs. 
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ncfs, which he regards as much ^ 
his own, are eflentially connefted 
with its welfare. But if he is a 
fingle, folitary Being, unconnected 
with family or friends, there is little 
:to attach him to one country in 
5)refcrence to another. If aay en- 
croachment is threatened againfl: 
.his perfonal liberty or property, 
•he may think it more eligible to 
convey himfelf to another country, 
where he can live unmolefted, than 
toftruggle, at the rifk of his life 
. and fortune, againft fuch.encroach- 
rments at home. Befides, -we ge- 
>nerallyfind retired fpeculative Men, 
who value themfelves on their li- 
terary accomplilhments, very much 
out of humour with the world, if 

• 

It 
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It has not rewarded them accordiflg, 
to their own fenfe- of their impor- 
tance, which it is feldom poffible 
to do. Swollen with pride and 
envy, they range all mankind into 
'two claflesj the .'Knaves and the 
* Fools. But how can we fuppofe 
one fhould love a Country or a 
^Community confifting of fuch 
worthlefs Members ? 

When abftraftion from com- 
pany is carried vfar, it occalions 
•grofs ignorance of life and man- 
ners, and neceffarily deprives a 
' Man of all thofe little accomplilh- 
ments and graces which are.effen- 
tial to poliflied and elegant fdciety, 
and which can only be acquired by 
'mixing with the-world. The waat 

of 
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•of ^thefc is often an infupcrable ' 
bar to the advancement of perfon^ 
i}f real merits' and proves thcre- 
£are a frequent fource of their diC- ~ 
guft at the world, and confeqwnt- 
ly at themfelves ; for no Man can ' 
be happy in Wmfelf, who thinks » 
ill. of every one around him. 

The general complaint of the : 
ncgleft of merit does not feem to 
be well founded. ^ It is unreaibn- 
able for any Man, who lives de- 
tached from fociety, to complain 
that his merit is negledted, when 
he never has made it known. The 
natural reward of mere Genius, is • 
the efteem of thofe who know 
and are judges of -it. This reward 
is never withheld* There is a Hke 

unreafon- - 



t tmrcafonable complaint, that little 

regard is commonly paid to good/ 

qualities of the heart. But it ihould 

be confidered, that the world can-r 

not fee into the heart, and caa 

therefore only judge of its good-^ 

. nefs by vifible efFedts; There is a 

natural and rproper cxpreffion^ &i 

good aile<5i:ions, which ought al^ 

ways to accompany them, and in 

which true poUtencfs principally 

c confifts. ; This expreiSion -may b^ 

V counterfeited, and fo may obtaia 

^ the reward due to genuine virtue^ 

I but where this natural index of ^ a 

> worthy charaflber is.wantingy or 

> where there is even an outwac^ 
v^expreffioAof baddifpofitions, thp 

world 
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world cannot be blamed for judg- 
ii^ from fuch appearances. 

Bad health is another common^ 
attendant on great parts, when thefe. 
parts are exerted, as is ufuall; the 
cafe, rather in a fpeculative than 
stOtivt life. — It is obferyed that 
great quicknefs and vivacity of 
Genius is commonly attended with 
a remarkable delicacy of conftitu- 
tion, and a peculiar fenfibility of 
the nervous fyftem, and that thofe, 
who poffefs it, feldom arriye at old 
age. A fedentary, ftudious life 
greatly increafes this natural weakr 
nefs of conftitution, and brings on 
that train of nervous complaints 
and low fpirits, which; render life 
a burden to the pofleflbr and ufe- 

Icfs 
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kfe to the public.- Nothing ca» 
fo effedually prevent this as» a<Si- 
vity, regular cxercife,, and fre- 
quent relaxations of the Mind from 
thofe keen purfuits^ it is ufually 
engaged in. — Too afliduous aa ex- 
ertion of the Mind on any parti- 
cular fubjeft, not only ruins the 
health, but impairs the Genius it- 
felf; whereas, if the Mind be fre- 
quently unbent by amufcments, it 
always returns to its favourite ob- 
ject with double vigour. 

But one of the principal mif- 
fortunes of a great Underftanding, 
when exerted in a fpeculative rar 
ther than in an aftive fphere, is its 
tendency to lead the Mind into too 
deep a fenfc of its own weaknefs 

and 
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md limked capacity. It looks into 
Nature with too piercing an eye, 
difeovcrs every where difficulties 
imperceptible to a common Un- 
derftanding, and finds its progrds 
ftopt bj obftaclcs that aj^pear in- 
furnwuntabfe. This naturally pro- 
duces a gloomy and fc^lom Scep> 
ticifm, which poifons the cheapful- 
nefs of the temper, and, by the 
hopelefs profpeft it gives of im- 
provement, becomes the bane of 
fcience and aftivity. This Seep- 
tical Spirit, when carried into life, 
fenders even Men of the beft UH"- 
derftandings unfit for bufine6. 
When they examine with the greac- 
^ accuracy all the poffible con- 
fequenccs of a ftep they are ready 

to 
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to make in life, they 'difcovcf 
fo many dilHcultks and chancer 
tkgdinA them, whichfl>eTer wisty 
they turn, that they become flow 

and ftuAira^iAg in thetf refolu- 

tiOTf»y. arid undetermmed in t^eir 
eondthS. Btit as the bafii^s of 
life h in reaflity only a t<myt6tW2Cl 
aft, in- which th^fe is no guarding 
againfl an poffifcle contiftgcnces^j 
a MafT th^ wouM be ufeful td 
the- pciblrk 6t to hiwifelf, miift be aC 
oncedeeifive* in^his^ refoteibri^, and 
fteady arid- fear lefs in eafrrying^riteitt 
ht& e»tecution. 

Wb Ihall mentioiii in the Mi 
place, aftftdAg the incon^niiertce^ 
a<*eeiidfeit? on foperiof parts, that 
Iblitude in whidi- rfiey place a per- 

¥au I^ L fon 
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fon on' whom they are beftowed; 
even in the midft of fociety. 
. Condemned in Ba£nefs or in Arts to 
drudge. 
Without a Second and without a Judge *• 

To the few, who are judges of 
his abilities, he is an object of 
jcaloufy and envy. The bulk of 
Mankind confider him with that 
awe and diftant regard that is in- 
compatible with confidence and 
friendlhip. They will never un^ 
bofom themfelves to one they are 
afraid of, nor lay open their weak- 
nefles to one they think has none of 
his* own. For this reafon Ve com- 
monly find that even Men of Genius 
have the greateft real afFeftion and. 

f Pope. 

friend- 
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fneftdfliip) for fuch as areverj^much * 
their inferiors in'^point of Under- ' 
ftahding ; good-natured, unobferv- ' 
ing people, with whom they can • 
indulge all their peciiliarities and ' 
weaknefles without referve.' Men 
of great abilities thei^efofe, whb pre- ' 
fer the fweetis of focial life and. pri- 
vate friendfhip to the vanity of be- ' 
ing admired, ought carefully to 
conceal their fuperiority, and bring 
themfelves down to the level of 
thofe they converfe with. Nor 
OTuft this fecm to be the efFeift of 
a defio-ned condefcenfion ; for that 
is peculiarly mortifying to human 
pride. 

Thus we have endeavoured to> 

point out the efFefts w4iich. the fa-* 

' • • L 2 culty 
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r^eri,:^]c and p^ivikgc of the 
livisaaja Speci<e$, pJCQ4uce$ a^^oog 
tl;u>£p y^hfi^ poflei^ iii in tj;i^ naoft 
eipaipeoit dje^^ ^ ^^^ fi^om the 
lijCtk influence it iji^itas to have ia 
pyQip(?i;B9g either public or pri- 
v?!^ g9P^ "^f ^^ al^u)ijk tempted: 
tCK fu^p^, thai Proiiridence de^ 
'Pfi^ts ^$ oj^ thotb fruiits we natu-« 
raJiLy. e^pyea frcwp. i^, i^ Qrdier to 
pf;^ferye, a <;ei^aii^ baUao/^a apfi 
equ^ity ampng> £4iw]^inid,. >w-Cert 
tajfi it is that Vii;ty|^ Q^n^u/i^. 
B^^ty, \\(Qakh^ Bowei:^ and every 
natur^li advantage Qpe Qa^i b^ pp^ 
feflcd of, are ufually mixed with 
fpme ajlpy^) which; difaggoii^ft^ the . 

fftnd I»oj?e oC th^'v r^fing the ]y>(^ 

fcffor 
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fetfbr to 4fty tlAcohimort degrtfe df 
timiiiiBhce^ ahd tveA in fome frtfek- 
lurt brings hiiti down to the pbrfr* 
ttion Idvel df hi^ Spefcies. 

The nfcxt diftinguilhirig prihcr- 
pie of Mankind, which Wai ttiiSn- 
tioned, is that Whith Unites tkiefA 
into focicties, ^fid attaches them tt> 
^ne another by fympathjr and afffec* 
tion. This principle is the fdurc6 
bf the moft heart- felt pleafurc Which 
we ever tafte. 

It does not appeir to hdVe zhf 
frattifarcorineftioh With the Ijhdtbi 
it^ding.^It wa^ befoW abtcfVid 
ih&t ffdrfon^of the belt tJndefftaiid^ 
iiig pof&ffed it fWqHefttlJr in a iUrf 
Jnferfor degree tti iht reft df Miri- 
kiadi tmt it Wai at the GtMtim 

J^ g mea« 
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' mentioned that this did not proceed 
/rom lefs natural fenfibility of heart, 
but from the Social Principle Ian- 
guifhing for want of proper exer- 
j:ife. By its being more exercifed 
among the idle and the diffipated, 
perfons of this character fometimes 
/derive more pleafure from it ; for 
, not only their pleafures but their 
vices are often of the fecial kind ; 
and hence the Social Principle is 
warm and vigorous among them^ 
Even drinking, if not carried to 
excefs, is found favourable to this 
principle, efpecially in our northern 
climates, where the affcftions arq 
naturally cold -, as it produces an 
artificial warmth of temper, opens 
and enlarges the heart, and djfpels 

the 
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the referve, natural perhaps to wife. 
Men, but inconfiftent with con- 
nexions of fympathy and affec- 
tion. 

All thofe warm and elevated 
defcriptions of friendfliip, which 
lb powerfully charm the Minds of 
young people, and reprefent it as 
the Jieight of human felicity, are 
really romantic among U5. When 
we look round us into life, we meet 
with nothing correfponding to them, 
except among an happy few in the 
lequeftered fcenes of life, far remo- 
ved from the purfuits of intereft or 
ambition. Thefe fentiments of 
friendfhip are original and genuine 
productions of warmer and happier 
climes, and adopted by us merely 

L 4 out 
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out of vanity .?^Thc ftii)C obfcfVg« 
tion may be applied to the more dc-^ 
licate and intereOing attachment 
between the fexes.— Many of our 
fex, who, bccaufe pofTeiTed of fome 
karning, affume the toncof fupcrior 
wifdom, treat this attachment with 
great ridicule, as a wcakncfs below 
the dignity of a Man, and allow no 
kind of it but what wc have in 
common with the whole Animal 
Creation. They acknowledge, that 
the fair fex arc ufeful to us, and a 
very few will deign tq confidcr fomc 
of them as reafonablc and agreeable 
companions.-^But it may be quef* 
tioned, whether this is not the Ian-, 
guiiige of an heart infeixfible to the 
moft refined and exquifitt pleafure 

Jiiiouui 
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Human Nature is capable of cn^ 
joying, or the language of difap«> 
pointed Pride, rather than of Wif^ 
dom and Nature. No Man ever 
dcfpifed the fex who was a favou-* 
rite with them, nor did any one 
ever fpcak contemptuoufly of love, 
who was confcious of loving and 
being beloved by a Woman of 
merit. The attachment between 
the fexes is a natural principle^ 
which forms in an eminent degree 
the happinefs of Human Life in 
every part of the worlds As the 
power of Beauty in the Eaftern 
^countries is extreme^ abfolute, no 
^other accomplifhmcnts are thought 
-neceflary to the Women, but fucli 
9A uc merely perfoaaL They are 

cut 
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cut ofF therefore, by the moft cruel 
exertion of power, from all oppor- 
tunities of improvement, and pafs 
their lives in a lonely and ignomi- 
nious confinement, excluded from 
all free intercourfe with human fo- 
ciety. The cafe is very different 
in this climate, where the power of 
Beauty is very limited. Love with 
us is but a feeble paflion, and ge- 
nerally yields eafily to intereft, am- 
bition, or even to vanity, that paflion 
of a little mind and a cold heart-, 
as luxury therefore advances among 
us, lovemuft beextinguifhedamotig 
people of better rank altogether^ 
To give it any force or permanen- 
cy, we muft conneft it with fenti- 
ment and efteem. But it is not in 
, /. our 



jour power to do this, if wc treaf 
Women as we do Children. If wc 
imprefs their minds with a belief 
that they were only made to be do^ 
meftic drudges, and the flaves of 
our pleafures, we deb^e their 
minds, and deftroy all generous 
emulation to excel-, whereas, if we 
]Life them in a more liberal and ge- 
nerous manjier ; a decent pride, a 
confcious dignity, and a fenfe of 
their own worth, will naturally in- 
duce them to exert themfelves to be 
what they would , wifh to be 
thought, and are entitled to be^, 
our companions and friends. This 
however they can never accomplifti 
by leaving their own natural cha- 
rafters and affuming ours. As the. 

4WO 
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two fejces have vtry difftrcnt pafrt 
to aft in life, Nature has mirked 
their charafters very diffetcntly \ in 
a way that beft qualifies them td 
fulfil their refpeftivc duties in fb- 
ciety. Nature intended us to pro- 
teft the Women, to provide fof 
them and their families. Our bu* 

• 

fmefs is without doors. All the 
rougher and more laborious parts 
in the great fccnc of human atfairs 
fall to our fhare. In the cotirfe of 
thefc, we have occafion fdf our 
greater bodily ftrength, greatef 
perfonal courage^ and more enlar- 
ged powers of Underftanding. The 
greateft glory of Women lies in 
private and domcftic life, as ftiendi^ 

wivesj and mothersi It belongs 



to. tbeti), to regulate the whofe ast0^ 
Aomy of the family. But a tnudi^ 
more important charge is commit- 
ted to thp0>. Th« education of 
tb< youth of both fcxes principally 
devolves upon the Womeov noC: 
oilly m theiir iAfancy, but durii>ig: 
that period, in* whkh the conftitUir 
tion boiih of body aiid- mind,, tb£^ 
temper and difpo&ti^^is^Qf the* hearty 
are in. a gi^ea4; mea&ire- fopoaedw. 
Thiey ape deSgoed tK>i &£ten* out ^ 
heart3.aod:pQliAi*ouiiinwo«i!Si. Ttw 
fori9»:of po!W4r aodiauthdiiijisy„ to* din* 
re^ the* afiaies^ of pubUc locietie^ 
and priiVate,:^aii}i63^i^mams indeed^ 
wijDhf us. But they ha^v^e: 2u tiairuvall 
de&nce againit the abufe of thifli 

pmcen, by that feifi and iofinuatUigt 

a^drefs^ 
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addtefs, which enables them to con-.^ 
ttoul it, and often to transfer it to- 
themfelves. 

In this view, the part which Wo- 
men have to a£t in life, is impor- 
tant and refpedlable ; and Nature 
has given them all the neceffary re- 
quifites to perform it. They pof- 
fcfsl, in a degree greatly beyond us, 
fcnfibility of heart, fwectnefs. of 
temper, and gentleriefs of manners. 
They are more chearful and joyous. 
They have a quicker difcernment 
of charafters. They have a more 
Kvely fancy, and greater delicacy 
of tafte and fentiment •, they arc 
better judges of grace, elegance^ 
and propriety, and therefore arc 
Our fuperiors in foch works of tafta 
* '■•'■^ 4 as 
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as depend on thefe: If we do ndt? 
confider Women in this honoura-*" 
ble point of view, we muft forego 
in a great meafure the pleafure arif- 
ing from an intercourfe between 
the fexes, and, together with this^* 
the joys and endearments of domef- 
tic life. Befides, in point of found 
policy, we fhould either improve' 
the Women or abridge their power;- 
if we give them an important truftj 
we fhould qualify them for the 
proper difcharge of it ; if we give 
them liberty, we fhould guard 
againft their abufe of it ; and not 
truft fo entirely as many of us do 
to their infenfibility or to their reli- 
gion. A Woman of a generous 
fpirit, if Ibe is treated as a friend 
' ' '- and 
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and an equal, will feci and grate-^ 
iaiij return the obi^aiion ; and a 
Mzn of a noble mmd witt be in- 
finkety mote gratified with the at- 
tachment of a Woman cf merits 
than with the obedience of a de|)enw 
dant and a flave. 

If we enquire into the other plea- 
ftires we enjoy as Social Brings^ we 
fliall find many delicaciiea a«d re-- 
finementa adiiMfedi by ibme^ wiuck 
others^ who nevev fek tkem^treat aai 
Tijionairy and romantic. It i8\50r 
difficult matter to^ account: £or tfais^ 
There is certainlijr ant origxnai dif- 
fercnce in the eonftirutions both o£ 
Men and of Nadons ^ but this w 
aot fo'great as« at firfii view it feems* 
ti^ be; Humaa' Nature confiftft o£ 
7 the 



the fame principles every where^ 
In fome people one principle is na^ 
turally ftronger than it is in others, 
but exercife and proper culture will 
do much to fupply the deficiency^ 
The inhabitants of cold climates^ 
having lefs natural warmth and 
fenfibility of hearty enter but very 
faintly into thofe refinements of the 
Social. Principle, in which Men of 
a different temper delight. But if 
fuch refinements are capable of af- 
fording to the Mind innocent andc 
lubflantial pleafure, it fhould be^ 
the bufinefs of philofopKy to fearcht 
into the proper methods of culti- 
vating and improving them. This 
fludy,. which makes a confiderable- 
part of the philofophy of life and. 
Vol I. M manners^ 
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manners, has been furprifingly ne- 
glefted in Great Britain. Whence 
it is that the Engliih, with great na- 
tural Genius and Acutenefs, and 
iiill greater Goodnefs of heart, blef- 
fed with riches and liberty, are rather 
a melancholy and unhappy people ? 
Why is their neighbouring nation, 
whom they defpifc for their fhallow- 
nefs and levity, yet awkwardly 
imitate in their moll frivolous ac- 
-compliftiments, happy in poverty 
and flavery? We are obliged to- 
own the one poiSefles a native chear^ 
fulnefs and vivacity, beyond any 
mother people upon earth ; but ftiU 
much is owing to their cultivating 
with the greateft care all the arts 
which enliven and c^tivate the 

ima- 
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imagination, foften the heart, and 
give fociety its higheft polifh. In 
Britain we generally find Men of 
fenfeand learning fpeaking in a con- 
temptuous manner of all writings 
addrefled to the imagination and the 
heart, even of fuch as exhibit ge-^ 
nuine pictures of life and manners; 
But befides the additional vigour, 
which thefe give to the powers of 
the imagination, and the influence 
they have in rendering the affec- 
tions warmer and more lively, they 
are frequently of the greateft fer- 
TJce in communicatinor a knowledoc' 
of the world ; a knowledge the moft- 
important of all others, to one who 
is to live in it, and who would wilh to' 
.a(^ his part with propriety and dig- 

M 2 nity. 
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nity. Moral painting is undoubt- 
edly the higheft and moft ufeful 
fpecies of painting. The execu- 
tion may be, and generally is, very 
wretched, and fuch as has the worft 
cffccls, in mifleading the judgment 
and debauching the heart : but, if 
this kind of writing continues to 
come into the hands of Men of Ge- 
nius and worth, little room will be 
left for this complaint. 

There is a remarkable difference 
between the Englifh and French in 
their tafte of focial life. The gen- 
tlemen in France, in all periods of 
life, and even in the moft advanced 
age, never affociate with one ano- 
ther, but fpend all the hours they 
can fpare from bufmcfs or ftudy 

with 
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with the ladies ; with the young, 
the gay, and the happy.— It is ob- 
ferved that the people of this rank 
in France live longer, and, what is 
of much greater confequence, live 
more happily, and enjoy their fa- 
culties of Body and Mind more en- 
tire, in old-age, than any people 
in Europe, In Great Britain w6 
have certain notions of propriety 
and decorum, which lead us to think 
the French manner of fpending their 
hours of relaxation frDm bufinefs 
extremely ridiculous. But if we 
examine with due attention into 
thefe fentiments of propriety, vwe 
Ihall not perhaps find them to be 
built on a very folid foundation. 
Wd believe that it is proper for per- 
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fons of the fame age, of the fame 
fex, of fmiilar difpofitions and pur- 
fuits, to aflbciate together.. But 
here we fecm to be deceived by 
words. If we confult nature and 
common fenfe, we fhall find that 
the true propriety and harmony of 
focial life confifts in the affociation 
of people of dififerent difpofitions. 
andcharafters, judicioufly blended 
together. Nature has made ng 
individual, nor any clafs of people, 
independent of the reft of their Spe- 
cies, or fufficient for their own 
happinefsV Each fex, each charac- 
ter, each period of life, have their 
feveral advantages and difadvanta- 
ges ; and that union is the happieft. 
and moft proper, where wants are 
z mutually 
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mutually fupplied. The fair fex 
Jhould naturally expeft to gain,,, 
from our converfation, knowledge^ 
wifdom,. and fedatenefs ; and they 
fliould give us, in exchange, huma*- 
nity, politeneis, chearfulnefs, taftc, 
and fentiment. The levity, the 
rafhnefs,, and the folly of early life, 
is tempered with the gravity, die 
caution, and the wifdom of age; 
while the timidity,, coldnefs of 
heart, and languor, incident to de- 
clining years,, are fupported and 
aflifted by the courage, the warmth^^, 
and the vivacity of youth. 

Old people would find great ad* 
vantage in aflbciating rather with 
the young than with thofe of their* 
jawn age.— Many caufes contribute 
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to deftroy chearfulnefs in the de- 
cline of life, befides the natural 
decay of youthful vivacity. The 
few furviving friends and com- 
panions are then dropping off 
apace ; the gay profpefts, that 
fwelled the imagination in more 
early and more happy days, are then 
vanifhed, and, together with them, 
the open, generous, unfufpicious 
temper, and that warm heart 
which dilated with benevolence 
to all Mankind. T4iefe are fuc- 
ceeded by gloom, difguft, fufpi- 
cion, and all the felfilh paffions 
which four the temper and con- 
traft the heart. When old peo- 
ple aflbciate only v/ith one ano- 
6 ther^ 
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ther, they mutually increafe thete 
unhappy difpofitions, by brooding 
over their difappointments^ the 
degeneracy of the times, and fuch 
like chearlefs and uncomfortable 
fubjefts. The cohverfation of 
young people difpels this gloom, 
and communicates a chearfulnefs,- 
and Something elfe perhaps which 
we do not fully underftand, of 
great confequence to health and 
the prolongatioa of life. There 
is an univerfal principle of imita- 
tion among Mankind, which dif- 
pofes them to catch inftantanc- 
oufly, and without being confcious 
of it, the refemblance of any ac- 
tion or charafter that prefents it- 

felf. 
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fclf. This difpofition we can often 
check by the force of Reafon, of 
the afliftance of c^pofite impref- 
fions : at other times^ it is infur* 
mountable. We have ntimberlefs 
examples of this in the fimilitudc 
of chara6ter and manners induced 
by people living much together, 
in the fudden communications of 
terror, of melancholy, of joy, of 
the military ardor, when no caufe 
^an be afligned for thefe emotions- 
The communication of nervous 
diforders, efpecially of the con- 
vulfive kind, is often fo aftonilh- 
ing, that it has been referred to* 
fiafcination or witchcraft. We- 
fliall Jiot preterKi to explain the-' 

nature 
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'nature of this mental infeftion-^ 
but it is a fadl well eftablifhed, 
that fuch a thing exifls, and that 
there is fuch a principle in Nature 
as an healthy fympathy, as well 
as a morbid infeftion. 

An old Man, who enters into 
this philofophy, is far from en- 
vying or proving a check on the 
innocent pleafures of young peo- 
ple, and particularly of his own 
Children. On the contrary^ he at- 
tends with delight to the gradual 
opening of the Imagination and 
the dawn of Reafon -, he enters by 
>a fecret fort of fympathy into 
their guiltlefs joys, that recall to 
ihis memory the tender images of 

his 
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his youth, which, by length of 
time, have contrafted a * foftnefs 
inexpreflibly agreeable -, and thus 
the evening of life is protrafted to 
an- happy, honourable, and un- 
envied old age. 

* Addifon* 
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